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EARL RUSSELL’S TRIUMPH. 

EARL RUSSELL, though acquitted by the Commons, has been 
found guilty by his Peers, and has been deliberately censured 
by them. We do not suppose that he will care for that ; nor 
can the lesson, such as it is, possibly be of any use to him now, 
when all the harm he could do is done, On the whole it 
may be regretted, for the sake of Denmark, that the question 
whether or not she should be left to her fate should already 
have been discussed ; for it is evident now that the Prussians 
and Austrians, provided they do not slaughter the inhabitants 
of Copenhagen and carry off the King captive, may do what 
they please with the Dancs, ‘Ihcy may not have been quite 
sure of this befoie, but they know it at present. If they 
do so far forget themselves as to take the father of our 
future Queen prisoner, their conduct will be discussed 
in the British Parliament, and that fearful thing known 
(and laughed at) as “the moral influence of England” will 
be brought to bear against them, But they have had a 
hint from a British Minister that they may go as far as this; 
and by that hint they will, no doubt, profit. 

The victory of the Ministry, though expressed by a larger 
majority than had been expected in the House of Commons, 


is asad victory, after all ; while the defeat of the Conservatives 
has been a shameful one, The Whigs are allowed to retain 
power, not because the policy of their Foreign Minister is 
admired, approved of, or even excused ; but simply because it 
is felt that the Conservatives are, taking them on all points, 
worse even than the Whigs. Some of the most damaging 
speeches against the present Government were delivered by 
men who ended, in sheer despair, by voting in favour of those 
whom they condemned, The Polish question has been ended 
for a time by the deportation of the inhabitants of Poland (at 
least all that were feared) to Siberia, The Danish question 
has been solved by the partition of Denmark—the deportation 
of the Danes not having yet commenced, It is generally agreed 
that the duty of a Foreign Minister now in connection with 
both these questions is to do nothing ; and, that being the 
ease, Earl Russcll may as well have the direction of the 
Foreign Office as anyone else. Few will deny that he deserved 
some mark of dissatisfaction from the representatives of the 
country ; but, unfortunately, it was impossible to intlict it 
upon him without making the Cabinet of which he is a 


member resign and causing it to be replaced by another still 
more unpopular, 
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Perhaps the most remarkable thing in the debate on the 
vote of censure was the unanimity with which all sections 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons, except Whigs 
in office, condemned the Liberal Foreiga Minister, Liberals of 
the peace-party, as represented by Mr, Cobden, sneered at him ; 
“independent Liberals,” such as Mr, Horsman, denounced him, 
and Radicalism, in the person of Mr. Roebuck (who is 
none the less a Radical because he has lately become an 
admirer of Austrian insti'utions) insulted him, Every 
speaker not actually bound to him by official ties seemed to 
have a stone to cast at him, from Mr, Bernal Osborne and 
the partisans of Germany to Lord Robert Cecil and the par- 
tisans of Denmark-—from Mr, Cobden and the friends of peace 
to General Peel and the advocates of war, 

In the end, the House of Commons gave Earl Russell a 
formal verdict of “non-proven ;" bat he was plainly told, 
even by his own side of the House, to sin no more. 

The analysis of the division, published a few days ago in 
the Zimes, gives some curious results, from which it appears 
that, of the English members who voted, six elevenths (as 
nearly as possible) supported the Government; among the 
Scotch members the Ministry had about three quarters on 


TILE HARROW AND ETON CRICKET-MATCH AT LORD'S GROUND, ON SATURDAY LAST. 
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its side; while of the Irish members present as many as | 
two thirds took part with the Opposition, The Government 
of Lord Palmerston, then, is approved of by a fair majority | 


of the English and by a very large majority of the Scotch | y 


members, while the Irish representatives are opposed to it 
in the proportion of two to one, It must be remarked | 
that of the Irish © Liberals’ who voted against the Govern- 
ment nearly all are Roman Catholics, This fact accords 
with the rumour circulated at the beginning of the debate 
to the effect that the Catholic members had been 
called upon by high ecclesiastical authority to support 
the vote of censure, and it shows what efforts have been 
made abroad as well as at home to turn out the present 
Cabinet. One would like to know the precise reason why the 
Roman Catholic party, with its Liberal as well as its Con- 
servative adherents, would prefer a Derby-Disraeli Ministry 
to the Ministry now in Power, Earl Russell's Italian policy 
has not hitherto been, violently, anti-Papal ; nor was it at all 
favourable to the idea of Italian unity until that idea had 
already to a great extent been realised, At the present 
moment the Whigs are evidently more feared at Rome than 
the Tories. There is nothing very interesting or very im- 
portant in that; but it is curious, inasmuch as Protestantism— 
ie., anti-Romanism—was formerly one of the great watch- 
words of the Tory party, and this in spite of the fact that the 
emancipation of the Catholics was a project first brought 
forward by Pitt. But in Italy anti-Romanism means some- 
thing like revolution—it at least means annexation by the 
will of the people, without any reference to Sovereign rights 
or to treaty obligations ; and in that, no doubt, lies the secret 
of the apparent Romanistic leanings, just now, of a party 
once celebrated for its hostility towards all that came from 
Rome, 

It is quite possible, however, that the votes of the 
Catholic Liberals may have had nothing to do with religious | 
influences, Perhaps, with the eccentricity of their nation, 
the Irish members voted as they thought. The only wonderful 
thing is that Earl Russell should have received so much solid | 
support from members whose expressed opinions were entirely 
against him, 


| 


A MATCH between these two schools was played at Lord's 
Ground on Friday and Saturday of last week, and excited an un- | 
usual degree of interest. On Friday the spectators amounted to 
peta of 10,000, the number of carriages being truly wonderful. 
The roping and staking of the ground proved a great convenience, and | 
at no time was the playing-boundary trenched upon. On Saturday 
morning Eton, with four wickets down in their second innings for 
74 runs, continued it, and finished it for 113, the play lasting only 
an hour, it being over at half-past twelve. Harrow won in one 
innings, with 66 runs over, having scored 242, and their victory | 
was hailed with loud cheers from their partisans, who insisted on 
carrying some of the players on their shoulders round the ground. 

Soon after the game was over, his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales honoured the ground with his presence and took luncheon 


| created, 


with the Earl of Sefton, in a private box adjoining the pavilion. 
During the stay of the Prince a fresh match was made, “ Harrow 
and Eton vy. Marylebone Club,” and this caused a large and 
fashionable company to remain on the ground, especially as his 
Royal Highness showed no inclination to depart, which he did not 
do till five o'clock. 

This match, which was begun soon after the previous one was 
concluded, was won by the united schools. Only one innings each 
was played, and the score at the close stood thus :—Harrow and 
Eton, 152; Marylebone Club, 87, 


Foreign Futeliiqence, 
FRANCE. 


Some of the Paris papers have articles on the rumoured Holy 


Alliance tending to show the utter impoesib.lity of any such com- | 


bination prevailing against the legitimate aspirations of modern 
Europe, supported by England and France. The journals in question 


warmly advocate a close alliance between the two latter States as | 


the only means of securing without bloodshed the freedom and 
peace of Europe. 

General Rose has met 500 deputies from the insurgent tribes of 
Algeria, on their way to make offers of submission, ‘The Algerian 
journals state that the chiefs of the revolt will be transported to 
Senegal and the insurgent tribes disarmed. 


} 


| miles of the Danville Railroad. 


. . . | 
Despatches received in Paris announce the solemn entry of the | 


new Emperor of Mexico into the capital of his kingdom. The 
cnthusiasm is reported to have been “ unanimous and indescribable.” | 


BELCIUM. 

Political excitement runs high in Belgium, and gives promise of a 
development which probably both parties will deplore. The Right, 
or Catholic members of the Chamber of Representatives, numbers | 
fifty-seven members ; the Left, or Libera!s, amounts to fifty-nine. As 
by the Constitution a majority of the entire members of the Chamber | 
must be present at every debate, and one or two of the Liberals were 
unable to attend, the Catholics, in order to arrest the debate on | 
the Electoral Extension Bill proposed by M. Oris, one of the | 
members for Brussels, determined to absent themselves en masse 
from the Chamber. Five days during lust week the Liberals 
asss2mbled to find the places on the Right vacant, and themselves 
unable to proceed with the business of the country in consequence | 


of their number being one or two less than is required by the Con- | 
stitution. On Saturday they numbered fifty-eight, but the fifty- 
ninth member was unable to attend on account of sickness, and has 
since died. The difficulty has been temporarily solved by the 
closing of the Legislative Session, which was done by Royal decree 
on Wednesday. 

SPAIN. 


The — papers publish the terms on which the Government of 
Spain offer to eettle the pending dispute with Peru, and to give up 
the Chincha Islands. If those terms are agreed upon, Spain offers 
to conclude a treaty with the Republic of Peru similar to those | 
which exist between her and the other Spanish-American Republics. | 
Meanwhile, the iron-clad frigate Numancia, the sailing frigates 
Derenguela, Blanca, and Vencedora, and the steamer San Quintin, 
will set out for the Pacific in the course of the present month, 


CHINA. 

Colonel Gordon and the Imperialists having captured Chang- 
chow-foo, Tangyang fell a few days after, and Nankin is now the | 
only stronghold of the rebels. Colonel Gordon has determined on . 
retiiing from the Imperial service, 

SS 

ENGAGEMENT BETW THE KEARSARGR AND TUF FLORIDA.—The 
Federal steamer Kearsa withe Plorida, Confederate cruiser, according to 
a report from Southampton, had an eugagement off Jersey on Wednesday, in 
which the Kearsarge was disabled and put in'o Gorey, off which port the 
Florida was brought up, ready to renew the engagement. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


DENMARK AND CERMANY. 
A conflict between the Crown and the Ministry of Bishop Monrad, 
apparently on the question of peace or war, has terminated in 
the resignation of the Bishop and his colleagues. The King de- 
mted Count Charles Molte-Npichau to form a new Ministry, in 
which task he has succeeded. Count Moltke acts as Minister 
without portfolio, M.le Blume, now a man advanced in years, 
obtains his old post as President of the Council, and for the present 
holds the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. M. de Quaade, the Danish 
representative in the late Conference, is also a member of 
the Cabinet. As the members of the new Administration belong 
to the reactionary party. an entirely different policy, both at home and 
abroad, is anticipated. Indeed, the Danish Government have 
already forwarded despatches to the Courts of Berlin and Vienna 
asking for a suspension of hostilities and the opening of negotiations 
for peace. This important piece of news comes from several sources, 
and is confirmed by intelligence which our Foreign Ollice has 
received. A confident expectation prevails everywhere that we 
shall shortly hear of the conclusion of a regular armistice and 
the opening of negotiations for a final settlement of the 
questions in dispute between Denmark and Germany. The message 
sent by the new Danish Ministry to the Rigsraad states that the 
King believed that men unconcerned in the late events could just 
now most effectually serve the country, and that while the new 
Ministers cannot venture to lay down their programme at present, 
they can confidently undertake that their mission shall be 
to ‘uphold the honour and the independence of Denmark. 
It is asserted that the mission of Prince John of Glitcksburg had for 
its object to treat directly and exclusively with Prussia, the terms 
offered by the Danish Government being the annexation to Prussia 
of Holstein and that part of Schleswig south of the Schlei—that 
part, in fact, divided from the north by the line of demarcation 
which England proposed at the last Conference—and to  ab- 
sorption ito Denmark of the remainder of Schleswig. The 
answer of Prussia—but this is mere rumour—is said to 
be that peace should be granted to Denmark on condition 
of the cession of Holstein, Lanenburg, and Schleswig, of a payment 
of war expenses amounting to 100,000,000 rix dollars (more than 
£11,000,000 sterling), and of the surrender of the Danish fleet to 
the conquerors. . 

A significant symptom of the change in the feeling of the Danish 
people is that some of the papers in Copenhagen which were until 
the present time most veliement in their demands for uncon- 
ditional resistance now talk in quite pacific tones, and urge that, at 
least, the decision of the nation should at once be taken as to the 
expediency of attempting to continue the war. 

Within the last few days the Germans have continued their pro- 
gress in Jutland, the whole of which has been occupied and placed 
under the administration of German officials. 

The Prussian troops under General Falkenstein have effected the 


| passage of the Lymtiord without loss, ‘The head-quarters of the 


army are to be removed to Attrupgaard. A private letter from 
Tondern, dated the 6th inst , says intelligence had just been received 
there stating that during the preceding night the Austrian rifles had 


| taken possession of the Island of Fohr. 


General Gerlach has resigned the command of the Danish army, 
and been succeeded by General Steinman. 

In the sitting of the German Federal Diet, on the 7th inst., it was 
resolved, on the proposition of the Schleswig-HolsteinCommittee, to 
request the Government of the Grand Duke of Oldenburg to use the 
greatest despatch in substantiating his claims to the succession of 
the duchies. 

A circular despatch has been issued by M. Drouyn de Lhuys in 
relation to the failure of the Conference and the situation thereby 
The French Minister expresses a hope that nothing may 
occur to require that France should depart from her peaceful atti- 
tude. Is the very expression of such a hope a menace ? and, if so, 
to whom is it addressed ? 


THE CiViL WAR IN AMERICA. 

Ovr advices from New York reach to the morning of the 2nd 
inst. The reverse to the 2nd Corps of General Grant’s army on the 
22nd ult. was greater than at first reported. One entire brigade, 
besides many other prisoners and five cannon, were captured. The 
loss in killed and wounded was heavy. In consequence of this 
disaster General Grant had been obliged to abandon his attempt to 
occupy the railways running south from Petersburg; had with- 
drawn his troops to their previousiy intrenched position ; and had 
made no further attempt to turn the Confederate position at 
Petersburg since his defeat on the 22nd. The term of service 


of many of his veteran regiments expires from day to 
day, and the soldiers exhibit no disposition to re-enter the 
ranks. The Administration jovrna)s insist that he must be 
heavily reinforced before he agein ventures to advance. On the 


2Ist a small detachwent under General Forster, by direction 
of General Grant, occupied a position on the north bank of the 
James River, at Four Mile Creek, opposite Bermuda Hundred. 
Sheridan, in attempting to er to the soull: bank of the James 
River, near City Point, was attacked by a heavy Confederate force, 
which he repulsed after a severe fight, in which he lost 1000 men. 
Several Confederate attacks upon the weaker portions of the Federal 
lines had been mae, but are stated to have been repulsed. The 
last accounts report the Confederates to be moving in the direction 
of the rear of Grant's left. 

Wilson's Federal cavalry was reported to have destroyed twenty 
On their return on Monday night 
(27th ult.) they were intercepted by the Confederates at Beam's 
Station, on the Weldon and Letersburg Railroad. Wilson fought 
all night and the following morning, but was unable to push his 
way through. 


Meade sent the sixth corps, with a division of the 
second corps, to the assistance of Wilson, but with what result is 
not stated. 

The damage to the Confederate railways is said to be speedily 
repaired by a brigade of engineers and others specially detailed for 
that purpose. 

Mr, Staunton had announced that Hunter, finding his ammu- 
nition running short, was retreating to Western Virginia, but 
reported the complete success of his expedition to Lynchburg. Con- 
federate despatches of the 25th state that the Confederates were 
pursuing Hunter, and had attacked him several times, captured 
thirteen of his cannon, and inflicted heavy loss upon him in killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. Atlast accounts he was between fifty and 


| sixty miles north-west of Lynchburg. 


Sherman reports that two columns of his army, under Macpherson 
and Thomas, simultaneousiy attacked the Confederates at Kenesaw 
Mountains on the 27th ult., and were repulsed. He admits Thomas's 
loss to be 2000 and Macpherson’s 500, among whom were General 
Harker and four Colonels, Confecerate despatches state the Federal 
loss at 4500. Sherman believes the Confederate loss to have been 
light, they being protected by breastworks. Much anxiety was felt 
for the safety of Sherman. Many of his supply-trains had been 
captured and the Confederate force in his rear was steadily aug- 
menting. Sherman's loss during his present campaign is estimated 
at nearly 20,000 men. 

Mr. Lincoln had formally accepted the nomination of the Baltimore 


| Convention. A mass meeting had been held at the Cooper Institute 


to ratify the nomination of General Fremont for the presidency, 
All the speakers vehemently denounced Mr. Lincoln. 

Secretary Chase had resigned, and Mr, Lincoln had nominated as 
his successor ex-Governor ‘lodd, of Ohio, who having declined the 
appointment, Senator Fessenden, of Maine, was appointed, and 
confirmed by the Senate, 


Tor NUMBER of small firearms exported in the first five months of this | 


mst 186,687 in the corresponding period of 1863, and 
od of 1862, The quantity of gunpowder 
» agatust 6,677,131 lb. to the 


year was 71,996, ags 
237,579 in the corresponding 
exported to May 31 this yeur 


| corresponding date of 186%, and 6.519,0421b. to the corresponding date of 
| 1862, : 
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CARIBALDI. | 
TuE correspondent of the Times, writing from Ischia, July 
states that up till that time Garibaldi had remained in seclus 
and was recovering; but, notwithstanding announcements tha 
could not receive visitors, crowds still flocked to the spot, 


° : The 
correspondent describes, as follows, the singular manifestations of 
hero worship to which the denial of access to the object of orship 
had led :— 


In consequence of letters, prayers, and entreaties published in the journals 


that his friends should abstain from coming over, the number of visitors has 
niuch diminished ; still, not a steamer arrives without bringing its cargo of 
pilgrims, and really it is amusing to see their Jonging and their disappoj 
ment. * Only let us look at him,” I have heard them say, ** We are 
off to Marseilla or Turin; “We have been waiting for days—a we } 
merely to sec our saviour.” Impossible! and then they have walked 
about the /ovgia, and peeped rounu corners and gazed on the closed persia); 
behind which the great man was reposing. Imagine people picking th» 
very grapes from the pérgolas under which ke has walked, and carry iny 
them home as reminiscences; or, stronger still, see them picking up the 
peel of the orange which he has eaten at d dividing it among themsslves ang 
devouring it! In their opinion it bas as much virtue as the holy water of 
Scafati, or as the blood of St. Januarius; and to all intents and purposes 
Garibaldi receives the honour due to a saint, and, what has never been done 
to any saint in the calendar, he has been canonised without expense and 
before his death, absit omen. I give you these details to show the strength 
of the public sentiment and the danger of resisting it, or rather the wisdom 
of directing and utilising it. 

As to Garibaldi’s future movements the correspondent writes that 


no one knows where he will go next. 

Palermo is talked of, and an effort will be made to induce him to visit it, 
but it is to be hoped that it will fail. The Duke of Sutherland last week 
offered by telegraph the use of his yacht to the General for a few days 
longer, an offer which wasaccepted. Among the presents sent to the General 
have been a sedan-chair, herses, and a beautiful masonic apron, embroidered 
richly by the Neapolitan ladies in gold. But what is there which the 
Italians would not give him ? f 

The General appears to be much altered since his arrival; he is weakcr 
and much reduced, but is undoubtedly better than he was a week since, 


nn 


EUROPE IN 1866. 

A curious map has recently been published in Paris. It is headed 
“ Burope in 1866,” and is on the basis of nationalities. First comes the great 
Scandinavian monarchy, composed of Sweden, Norway, and Finland, with 
the Gulf of Finland, Lakes Ladoga and Onega, and the White Sea tor 
boundaries between it and Russia. Denmark is completely absorbed in the 
new German monarchy, of which Berlin is the capital ; and the kingdom of 
Poland, extending from the Baltic to the Black Sea, has Germany, the Sclave, 
and the Greek empires on the west wud south, with the Carpathians and 
the Pruth as 1s frontiers. Of the Sclaye empire Pesth is to be the capital, 
while Vienna falls down toa provincial city. Italy comprises the Roman 
States, Venetia, and Corsica. Portugal is swallowed up by Spain, to which 
Gibra!tar is restored; and France, as a matter of course, takes in the Rhenish 
provinces, with the Rhine for its frontier. The colours which designate the 
countries, a3 they are to appear in 1866, designate the idiosyncrasy of the 
respective populations, France, ‘distinguished for the spirit of justice and 
humanity above al other European nations,” is tinted with carmine, 
“reprezenting the sentimental fire which God has used in colouring the 


The feeling which makes the Italian people glorious is, it seems, rather 
artistic than humanitarian, more developed in the arts than in their manners ; 
aud therefore Italy appears with a pale carmine approaching to rose colour. 

Spaniards and Portugucse, being less humanitarian than the French and 
quite as artistic as Italians, but stili arrogant and vindictive, are of rose 
colour, slightly tinted with ochre, “* as expressive of ronghness.”” 

The English, the most materialist of all people, and the most eager for 
aggrandisement, are marked with gamboge, the colour of the gold they love. 
Scotland and Ireland, not having yet attained the same pitch of selfishness 
and materialism as the Anglo-Saxon race, the artist to depict them has 
considerately blended the staring yellow with the slightest shade in the 
world of rose. A 

The Germans, as a people addicted to study and meditation, and being very 
fond of music and beer, are marked in sky blue, ** which of all other coiours 
most exactly designates their character.” < 

The Sclave population, the gentleness of whose character is dashed with a 
certain rougbness not sufficiently entitled to sky blue, are painted in ultra- 
marine. 

The Poles, who are also gifted with a musical genius, but are especially 
characterised by strong attachments, devotednes:, and exalted sentiments, 
which accounts for their being called ‘the French of the North,” are 
marked by violet, inclining to rose, with a touch of carmine and blue. : 

The Greeks, who are sure to reduce the Turks to submission at no distant 
day, are characterised by a love of speculation and commerce, and green, 
‘‘as the emblem of material hope,” is just the colour for them. 

The peoples who live near the Poles are of a gentle disposition, and there- 
fore the artist paints the Scandinavians lilac. 

The Russiaus are treated somewhat unceremoniously, They are a bar- 
barous people, with a thin varnish of civilisation, which they exhibit to the 
west of Europe ; but they are at bottom sanguinary and ferocious. Napoleon 
Was quite right when he said, * Scratch a Russian and you shall find the 
Tartar, Ochre, with a tint of vermilion, is exactly the colour in which @ 
nation like this appears in the map of Kurope for 1806, 


Tue WIMBLEDON RULE MEETING.—The great annual gathering of the 
National Kite Association at Wimbledon commenced on Monday. There 
Was no regular business done, the day being devoted to “settling down. 
The Prince of Wales, however, visited the encampment and inspecied te 
ariangements. His Royal Highness had several shots as the running deer 
and made some good hits. The meeting promises to be the most successful 
which the association has yet held. Several matches were shot off on 
Tuesday : among tiem those for the Oxford and Cambridge Bronze Medal, 
which was won by Cambridge; and the Middlesex Bronze Medal, won by 
an officer in the 4Ist Middlesex. On Wednesday the firing for the Queen's 
prize commenced soon after nine o'clock, and was continued throughout that 
and the following day with much spirit. 

Tuk NEW DANISH PRIME MINISTER.—Count Charles Moltke, the new 
Dauish Premier, is one of the nobles of Schleswig—indeed, is a member of 
the Rilterschaft, or equestrian order, and first made himself conspicuous as 
an uncompromising stickler for the principles of his class, He was at one 
time a thorough partisan of the German cause; but on going to reside in 
C.penhagen he became gradually Danicised, and obtained an important 
financial posc under Christian VILL, He gradually became an advocate 
ot the Whole-State policy, although his son, who since entered the 
Austrian army, was most anxious to serve against the Danes in 1518 and 
18.9. During the armistice which was arranged at that period, the 
Danish Government sent Count Moltke to administer the affairs ot Holstein ; 
bat the Court, on entering the duchy, received from some friend such advice 
as decided him upon at once returning to Copenhagen and abandoning the 
attemptto rule in Holstein. During 1851 Count Moltke took an active part 
in the memorable negotiations of which the fruits have been so bitter. His 
position is at present singularly awkward. He is much disliked by the 
Germans, who regard him as a renegade, and distrusted by the Danes, who 
look on him, probably, as a disguised German, The choice of such a Minister 
is scarcely considered, in any political circle, as a hopeful symptom tor the 
tatisfactory issue of the pending negotiations, Count Moitke is a reaction- 
ary—strongly opposed to all democratic tendencies—a partisan of something 
like absolute regal power. He was a member of the Bluhme Ministry, and is 
believed personally to stand high in the favour of the present King.— 
Morning Star. 

FEARFUL STEAM-BOAT CATASTROPHE IN FRANCE. — FORTY PEOPLE 
DROWNED.—A terrible steam-boat disaster has just occurred on the river 
Sa(ne, in France. Some cheap steam-boats have recently started on the 
river, and have been greatly patronised by the public. They are, however, 
all vessels of a build which may be considered highly dangerous—very narrow, 
standing high in the water, and of small draught. One of those steamers 
(the Mouche, was on her way to Vaise on Sunday afternoon, her cabins and 
deck being thronged with passengers. She several times lurched in a dan- 
gerous manner, aud at length was almost completely thrown on her side by a 
sudden movement of the rudder, and some fifty persons, including the captain, 
were thrown into the river in consequence of the breaking of the hand-rail. 
Toe scene which followed is described as heartrending. The surface cf 
the water was covered with heads, and arms were seen making desperate 
efforts to release themselves. The persons who fell in were so compactly 
thronged together that every one clung to his neighbour in the agony af 
despair, so that those who might otherwise have escaped by swimming were 
prevented from using any exertion in that way. The captain lost his life in 
that manner, for he was seized hold of by two females, one of whom clung 
round his neck, and the other round his body, and the three sank together. 
Only about ten persons were able to save themselves by swimming ; four or 
five others were restored to nuimation after being got on shore, leaving the 
uumber of drowned amount to from thirty-five to forty. As the bodies were 
afterwards taken out of the water, they were deposited on the deck of the 
Abeill. steamer, lying along-ide the quay. At six in the evening thirty were 
althore, Those who were recognised were afterwards removed to their 
and the others taken to the Hotel Dien, to await further in- 
The Mouche righted after the occurrence, and, instead of stopping 
ue of the drowning people, made haste to the nearest 
is is sald to have bern owing to the conduct of some of 

We ps who in-t-ted on being at once put ashore, and actually used 
violence towards the oflicers of the versel. In the mean time the owner of 
the boat has been arreste.!, pending the investigation which is in progress. 
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FINE ARTS. 
— 
EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ANCIENT MASTERS AND DECEASED 

: BRITISH ARTISTS. 

Tur noblemen and gentlemen who supyort this annual collection 
of “ loan-treasures ” at the British Institution deserve the warmest 
thanks of the lovers of art. Few things can be more valuable or 
interesting than the study thus afforded of the works of the old 
schools. This year, although many of the great names of the early 
masters are missing from the catalogue, we are presented with a 
rare treat in the sight of some of the notable pictures of the 
i Chief among these is “ Rembrandt's Mill” (112), which 


vast. : i i 
pone will be glad of the opportunity of seeing, after hearing so 
much of. It has not been spoken of so highly without reason. 


randeur and poetry of the picture, its vigorous painting and 
bse are pees rh will be well for the visitor to resi 
Ward's picture, painted from memory, of the same subject. The 
vivid realisation of the sky in Rembrandt's work is but feebly 
followed. and the effect but weakly * held together.” 

Ruysdael is represented here in force. His “Storm” (101) is, 
perhaps, the finest specimen of his powers, The seais painted with 
great truth and force, and the wild grandeur of the scene egal 
realised. In Nos, 11 and 83, in which he worked in conjunction with 
A. Vandevelde, he seems to have found an able coadjutor; both 
pictures are striking and effective in treatment. Nos, 82 and 94, 
too, are exceedingly fine. 

Wynants and Hobbema are well represented here; and Both 
appears to advantage. There is also a capital specimen of Van 
rian in which the distance is especially commendable. Cuyp 
is not seen to advantage. In No, 29 the sunlight is a little colder 
than it was his wont to paint it. A portrait of alady (10), however, 
exhibits all his mastery of the art. Perhaps our own Crome, after 
Rembrandt, has the most successfully studied nature. His pictures 
in this exhibition deserve high praise for their truthfulness and 
vigour. His coast scene near Yarmouth (172) is splendid, 
the dash and form of the waves are given with great force, and the 
treatment of the broken clouds, showing a rift of blue through 
which the flying gleam of sunlight streams on the coast line, is 
remarkably fine. His Oak (147) is conscientiously and carefully 


ainted; but next to the picture just mentioned must rank the | 


{arbour Scene (132), which should by no means be overlooked. 


Canaletto—once as over-praised as he is now underrated by the | 


critics—teems in this exhibition. It is impossible not to admire the 
skill and facility with which he covered such acres of canvas. 
“ Walton Bridge” (158) iz freer from his faults of mannerism than 
most of his paintings, and is really very good. His Rotunda at 
Ranelagh (166) is a curious picture of a long-vanished place, and 
will be regarded with interest on that account. A very fine 
Wouvermans (‘/) should be carefully studied ; there is much merit 
in it. Vandevelde and Backhuysen are both represented by marine 
views, which scarcely warrant the great reputation they once held, 
although very far from bad. Claude is to be seen in only onesmall 
canvas, in a landscape by no means characteristic of his style. 
There are some clever church interiors by De Witt, although the 
drawing of the figures is at times so faulty as to detract consider- 
ably from their merit. This is especially noticeable in No. 103, in 
which, however, the painting of the green curtain is exceedingly 
fine, 

An interior of another sort, by Teniers, the inside of a kitchen 
(17), is a remarkable specimen of his realistic painting. In another 
picture of the same class, by Jan Steen (45), will be found one of 
the best-painted laughing faces we ever remember to have seen. 

There is yet another “interior,” by Rembrandt (91), marked by 
all the great painter’s knowledge of colour and chiaroscuro. 

Salvator Rosa brings us to the consideration of the paintings of 
religious subjects ; but we must not leave the landscapes without a 
word of high praise for the views by Nasmyth exhibited this year. 

“Jacob's Dream” (55), by Rosa, is more remarkable for the wild- 
ness of the scenery and the bold and natural drawing of 
the figures than for any excellence as a specimen of religious art. 
We are inclined to prefer Nos. 57 and 62, The “Agony in the 
Garden ” (37) is a finer Correggio to our thinking than the “ Holy 
Family” (5), in which, by-the-by, there is some very strange draw- 
ing in the Virgin's left hand. 
(21) is stiff and weak, though the Saviour’s head is fine and the 
colouring rich and pure, A “ Holy Family” (13), by Sassoterrato, 
is also weak and soft, and the same may be said of Carlo Dolce’s 
pictures in a less degree, They are, however, to a great extent, 
redeemed by the colouring. A ‘“ Flight into Egypt” (63), by Vanni, 
is one of the best of the sacred paintings, in our opinion, though a 
“Holy Family” (129), after Correggio, by Copley, is a fine picture. 
On the large canvases by Caravaggio (79) and Valentino (87) it 
isimpossible to pronounce as they are hung at present. The “St. 
Francis” (x6) of Caracci, so far as the figure of the saint himself is 
concerned, is admirable, but the whole is spoilt by the pose of the 
tiddling angel in the corner. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of the whole exhibition is 


Luini’s “ Baptism of Our Saviour” | 
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wners to submit often with such generosity to be deprived of trea- 
ures like these even for a short time. They deserve the gratitude 
of the nation for the desire they display to familiarise the people 
with the masterpieces of ancient art. 


DREADFUL MURDER IN A RAILWAY CARRIACE. 

__ A Merper which must rank among the most atrocious on record, 
if the atrocity of crimes be measured either by the wickedness 
which they betray or by the terror which they inspire, was com- 
mitted near Victoria Park on Saturday night. Mr, Briggs, chief 
clerk in the bank of Messrs. Robarts and Co., of Lombard-street. 
was picked up, dying, in the space between the up and down lines 
of the North London Railway, on the canal-bridge between Bow 
and Hackney-wick. Upon examination his skull was found to have 
been battered in by a tremendous blow over the left ear; his head 
was covered with wounds, and his gold watch and eyeglass had 
been torn from their fastenings. The watch and chain were gone, 
but the eyeglass was found in the pocket of the deceased. He 
lingered for more than twenty-four hours, but was wholly insens- 
ible, and unable to utter a syllable which might lead to the identifi- 
cation of his murderers. All that is known is that he left Peckham 
by omnibus at half-past eight in the evening, intending to call in 
the City, and that he took a first-class ticket by a train at 9.45 
from Fenchurch-street. The train in which he travelled quitted 
the Bow station at two minutes past ten and was due at the 
Victoria Park station, Hackney-wick, four or five minutes later. 
In this interval the murder must have been committed and the 
body thrown out of the railway-carriage. Unfortunately, it was 
not suspected when the train reached Hackney-wick, where it may 
be presumed that the murderer or murderers got out, It was 
not until it arrived at Hackney, some minutes afterwards, that 
a passenger, opening the door of the same compartment, found 
the cushions soaked with blood and the evidences of a deadly 
struggle on the floor, sides, and windows of the carriage. 
An alarm was instantly given, and a walling-stick and leather 
bag, as well as a hat, were soon discovered. The two former were 
recognised as the property of the deceased by his son ; but the latter, 
happily for the purposes of justice, proves to be that of a stranger. 
It bears the name of the maker, Mr. Walker, of Crawford-street, 
Marylebone, and is stained with blood. It is believed that the 
assassins got in at Fenchurch-street, having followed their victim 
to the platform, but as two other stations—Stepney and Bow—in- 
tervene between the terminus and the scene of the murder, it may 
be difficult to ascertain this fact beyond a doubt. 

Mr. Briggs was upwards of sixty years of age. He was a fine, 
tall, hale man, and resided at No. 5, Clapton-square, near Hackney 
Church, and was most highly respected and esteemed by a very 
large circle of friends. On Saturday afternoon, about three o'clock, 
he left the bank for the day and proceeded to his niece's residence in 
Nelson-square, Peckham, where he dined. There he remained until 
half-past eight o'clock, and was seen into an omnibus in the Old 
Kent-road by the husband of his niece; he then appeared in his 
usual good health and spirits. He was almost a daily traveller on 
the line, and was well known to the railway servants. 

The outrage was discovered about a quarter or twenty minutes past 
ten o'clock on Saturday evening. On the arrival at Hackney of the 
45 train from Fenchurch-street station, a gentleman called the 
attention of the guard to the state of a compartment of a first-class 


carriage. He had opened the door with the intention of getting | 


in, and had placed his hand on one of the cushions, which he 
found to be covered with blood. The guard on looking in found 
that not only the cushions, but the floor, sides, and windows were 
besmeared with blood ; in some places there was quite a pool. He 
also found inside the carriage a gentleman's hat, a walking-stick, 
and asmall leather bag. The guard at once took charge of the 
articles and locked the door. Some ladies who were in the adjoining 
compartment here called the notice of the guard to the circumstance 
that some blood had been spur.ed through the carriage window on 
their dresses as the train came from Bow. 

Almost at the same moment that this discovery was made the 
driver and stoker of an engine which had been working the 
Hackney-wick and Stratford traffic were returning from the Wick 
station to the Bow locomotive-works, and as they were approaching 


the railway-bridge over Ducket’s Canal, by the side of the Mitford | 


Arms Tavern, they saw something lying on the space between the 
up and down line. At first the driver thought it to be a dog, but 
the stoker judged it to be a human being. The engine had passed 
the object, but stopped near where the railway passes over the main- 
drainage works. The stoker got down and went back along the line 
with a lamp, and oncoming to the spot discovered it to be the 
body of a gentleman saturated with blood and apparently dead. 
The stoker instantly hailed the driver, and ran down the embank- 
ment to the Mitford Arms public-house, belonging to Mr. White. 


Several persons in the house, with the landlord, at once went with | 


| the stoker up to the line, and steps were immediately taken to 


| remove the unfortunate gentlemen to the adjacent tavern. 


the collection of portraits. Four masterpieces by Velasquez form a | 


treat seldom to be met with. The sketch of the Infanta and her 
ladies (111), however, is probably the one that will attract most 
notice. Its bold and easy treatment is marvellous. Philip IV. of 
Spain is the subject of two of the portraits (1 and 26), which differ 
so much as to suggest that the former is wrongly titled. Mr. Vining 
would have done well to pay a visit to the British Institution ere he 
made up his Philip for the ‘ Monastery of St. Just.” No. 27, Philip's 
Queen, is a very fine painting, but we are inclined to give the palm to 
theportraitof Olivarez—the head is so wonderfully lifelike. A portrait 
by Leonardo da Vinci (10) is very sweet in expression, but the car- 
natons have all flown, which gives the head a corpse-like and un- 
posant colour, 
Holbein had the advantage of him in subject in his painting of 
Sir Thomas More (19), which hangs next to the Cardinal —a splendid 
head and thoroughly characteristic. Wandyke's “ Wentworth, Earl 
of Strafford ” (31) isa very grand portrait, realising for us thoroughly 
the man in his habit as he lived. The colouring is beautiful. 


Vandyke's triple portrait of Charles (77) hangs not far off—the | 


weak and cruel character of the monarch traceable in all the fea- 
tures, Another splendid head by Vandyke—we had almost said 
the best specimen of his best style—is to be found in No, 49—the 
portrait of Endymion Porter, who, we must confess, has less of the 
Endymion than of the porter about him. 

A portrait of Henry VIIL. (39) ettributed to Holbein does not 
appear to bear mark of hishandiwork. ‘The very small features and 
the great size of the face throw doubt on its value as a likeness. A 
bold and well-drawn head of Masaniello (46), by Rosa, is stamped 
With the air of truth, It is just such a head as we should expect of 
the lazzaroni leader of rebellion. 

; Of the later school of portraiture, Reynolds, Lawrence, Gains- 
orough, and Romney are pretty strongly mustered. Of Reynolds's 
nee that of the little Methuens (177) is one of the best; but 
Alrs, Woodley's (122) is a very charming likeness, though hardly 
equal to the lovely picture of Mrs, Collyer (148), which is full of 
~utiment and grace. Lawrence's “ Lady Cremorne” (150) is a fine 
Picture of a noble old lady ; and his “ Viscount Barrington ” (173) 
* capital piece of character. 

: Gainsborough’s “ Lady Sheffield ” (156) isa delicious portrait. It 
pig it almost be called “the blue girl,” as a companion to the 
Fc boy. His likeness of George fv. when Prince is remarkable 
or the resemblance to be found in it to the present Prince of Wales. 


Guido's “ Cardinal Ubaldi” (18) is very fine ; but | 


ia sien however, which is most to onr fancy in the exhi- 
oe ent jlomney's “Lady Hamilton” (164), one of the most 
of wll Taces we have ever seen, with a happily-caught expression | 
Space and gaiety. We could —_ hours in the contemplation 
Wy. ; a face, 80 Spiritedly paintec 
. © Have not space to do more than mention that, in addition to 
west we have briefly particularised, there are pictures by Wilkie, 
; ‘and, Hogarth, Callcott, and others whieh our readers will do | 
‘ to miss. It is uot always that the walls of the British | 
con are so well covered; and, 1 it iy remembered that | 
can hardly expect their 


votks of art are private property. w 


When 
the body was taken to the tavern and laid on a couch suspicions of 
foul play were at once aroused, for the head seemed to have been 
battered in by some sharp instrument. The clothes were covered 


with blood, and the broken link or hook of a watch-chain hung to | 


a button-hole of a waistcoat. No watcli or the other part of the 
chain being found at once led to the supposition that the gentleman 
had been plundered. The landlord at once gave information to the 
police and sent for medical assistance. Mr. Brereton, surgeon, of Old 
Ford, soon arrived, and was followed by Mr. H. Garman, surgeon, 
of Fairfield-road, Bow, and Mr. Vincent Cooper, of Coborn-road, 
These gentlemen at once proceeded to examine the wounded gentle- 
man. He was in a state of perfect collapse, quite insensible. On 
the left side of the head, just over the ear, which is torn away, was 
found a deep wound ; the skull was fractured and the bone driven 
in. On the base of the skull there were four or five lacerated wounds ; 
there were more blows on other parts of the head, and the medical 
gentlemen expressed their surprise that the unfortunate sufferer 
should be alive—the wound over the left ear being alone suflicient 
to cause death. Stimulants were applied with a view of restoring 
consciousness, but to no purpose. 

A clue to the identity of the gentleman was obtained from some 
letters in his pocket, On his family being made aware of the 
melancholy occurrence, Mr. Briggs’s son and the family doctor at 
once repaired to the Mitford Tavern, and in the course of the mght 
he was removed to his own residence, No. 5, Clapton-square, Hackney. 
In his trousers pocket was found £4 10s, in gold and silver, and a 
silver snuffbox in his coat pocket. There was also a diamond ring 
on his finger. Through Mr. Briggs, jun., the police ascertained 
that when his father left home on Saturday morning he wore a 
gold watch with an albert chain, and a gold eyeglass attached to a 
hair guard. On examining the waistcoat it was seen that a watch 
had been torn from the waistcoat pocket, and the chain had been 
broken short off the link or hook which still held to the waistcoat 

ket. 

The carriage in which the murder was committed is of ordinary 
construction, containing four compartments. ‘The seats are divided 
in two by an arm-rail, and are covered with blue cloth and leather- 
cloth. The compartment in which the outrage took place is covered 
with blood in all directions, and shows that the struggle between 
the murdered man and his assailant must have been fearful. The 
handle of the door, the door itself, and the outside steps are also 
covered with blood. The stick found in the carriage is a thick cane 
with a heavy ivory knob. It is also covered with blood, and looks 
as if it had been used in the struggle. 

The bag which Mr. Briggs had with him is of the kind generally 
used by bankers’ clerks in removing bullion, and it has been thought 
that the deceased had been watched for some time by his assailant, 


| under the supposition that it contained a large quantity of money ; 
| that he was followed into the carriage, and that the murderer waited 


his opportunity to obtain possession of the treasure. It is stated 
that the bag wasempty ; but the brass lock bears bloody tinger- 
marks, which would seem to indicate that it had been opened by 
some one after the attack had been made. 
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the train to Hackney-wick station, however, would account for the 
murderer not possessing himself of the other property which the 
deceased had, if plunder was his object. Every moment, also, was of 
the greatest importance in enabling him to escape. The ordinary 
time allowed for the passenger-trains to run from Bow to Hackney- 
wick is four minutes; but when a train is late, as was the case with 
the one in question, the driver often puts on extra speed to make 
up for lost time. The carriage-window is guarded with three strong 
brass rods to prevent passengers from leaning out. It is therefore clear 
that the deceased must have been thrust out of the open door. The 
first thing that attracted notice was the furthermost cushion on the 
right side, which lay bottom upwards on the seat. It is covered 
with American leather-cloth, and the spaces where the buttons were 
secured were filled with blood. The glass window and arm-rest 
were also spattered and smeared. The deceased had remarked to 


The near approach of 


his family that he often dozed off in the railway carriage when 
returning from business, and it is conjectured that he might have 
dropped off ina slight sleep during the jowney, when he was so 
murderously assailed, On the cushion on the opposite seat there is 
a large clot of blood, Both centre arms bear marks of blood, as if 
spurted on, and there are also smears along the edges of the 
cushions, as if bloody fingers had been wiped on them, The flooring 
of the carriage is covered with a strip of cocoa matting, but there 
does not appear to be much blood on it, except at the further end. 
The cloth on the right-hand arm of the seat is besmeared, as if the 
deceased had been dragged over it in getting him to the door. 

Great surprise has been expressed that so fearful a murder should 
have been committed merely for the sake of an old-fashioned watch 
and chain, more especially as the murdered man’s pocket-book, 
purse, diamond ring, and gold eye-glass were left behind, and 
many persons are of opinion that the object of the murderer was not 
merely robbery. It is somewhat singular, too, that the perpetrator 
of the outrage, who must have been covered with fresh blood, should 
have been able to pass unnoticed by the persons about the station 
and the ticket collector, 

The watch-chain which Mr. Briggs wore before he was killed has 
been found. It had been sold, and the person who bought it has 
given a description of the individual from whom he obtained it. 

The Government has offered a reward of £100 for information 
which will lead to the discovery and conviction of the murderer; to 
this Messrs, Robarts and Co, have added another £100, and a 
further sum of £100 has been offered by the railway company. 


STATUE OF PISACANE AT SALERNO,—A statue has just been erected at 
Salerno in honotr of one of the Neapolitan martyrs, Carlo Pisacane, In 
1857 Carlo Pisacane landed with an expedition at Sapri. It was unfor- 
tunate ; much blood was shed; and the Cagliari cause was tried, in which 
near three hundred men, among them our countrymen Watt and Parks, 
were placed at the bar, ‘ How great the change,” writes a correspondent, 
“* which has taken place since then! Let the impatient and discontented 
read this page of their history well. Nicotera, whom I then saw in prison, 
in court, in chains, and, finally, a condemned criminal under sentence of 
death, last Saturday stood in the same city as its representative to inau- 
gurate the erection of a statue in honour of his chief ; and a mighty crowd 
had assembled, without any interference on the part of the police, to join in 
the festivities.” 

THE KRARSARGE S PRISONERS,—A question of importance, says a Paris 
letter, has arisen between the Captain of the Kearsarge and the naval autho- 
rities at Cherbourg. Captain Winslow, from motives of humanity, sent 
eight wounded sailors of the Alabama to the Cherbourg Marine Hospital, in 
order that they might be better taken care of than they could be on board 
the Kearsarge. But he never intended to give up his prisoners, and he now 
claims that, in his absénce, they should be sent as prisoners on board the 
Sacramento, The Cherbourg authorities reply that it is an indisputable pro- 
position of French law that every prisoner of war who sets his foot on 
French soil is, ipso facto, free. The four officers of the Alabama, who had 
landed at Cherbourg on parole, and surrendered themselves when the 
Kearsarge left, raise the same question as the eight sailors, They surren- 
dered under protest, and allege that they were made to give their parole in 
ignorance of the fact that the moment they landed Captain Winslow ceased 
to have any jurisdiction over them. 

THE CIRCASSIANS.—A letter, dated Ineboli, June 23, describing the con- 
dition of the Circassian immigrants, says : —* There are 5000 Circaseians here 
just now, and every week Government steamers, sailing vessels, and market 
caiqnes add to their number. To depict fully their awful state utterly 
battles my power of description ; it wonld, in fact, require the pen of # 
Defoe. Smallpox, typhus fever, and dysentery are making the most fearful 
ravages among them. The Pacha did good service in causing the sheds for 
washing the dead, which had been erected in the heart of the town, to be 
| removed to the suburbs ; he also forbade all interments in the cemetery, and 
! cansed a special place of burial to be found outside, He likewise prohibited 
| the women and children of the quarter from having any communication with 
the immigrants, and Icvied a muster of horses, mules, and asses to transport 
as many as possible into the interior, Many of the resident families remain 
shut up in their houses for fear of contagion; typhus fever has broken 
out among them, and I fear smallpox will speedily follow in its wake, As 
many as 150 inhabitants have caught pestilential disease. As for the 
Circassians, the number of deaths among them continues to increase daily ; 
and if they go on, indeed, in the same ratio not a quarter of those who are 
landed will ever reach Angora, which is their destination. Fortunately, 
there is plenty of flour, which is distributed daily by the authorities, other- 
| wise they must all perish. With great difficulty we contrived to get rome 
| mutton, and a little beef is occasionally procured, but it is not fit for human 
food, for all the animals are diseased and are strangled when they are no 
longer fit to stand, The Turkish women of the country, who deemed it a 
work of mercy and merit (se/uh), were in the habit of coming indiscri- 
minately to wash the bodies of the Circassian women who died; but this 
Was very properly put a stop to by the Pacha, who set apart three or four 
specially for this sad task, and selected the Imam and another to perform the 
same melancholy duties for the men.” 


THE AMERICAN CENERALS. 

Tue struggle in America is rapidly approaching a fresh crisis, 
and, though it cannot be said that any immediate event—even 
| should that event be the taking of Richmond—would put an end to 
the civil war and to the horrible slaughter which has accompanied 
it, the eyes of all the world are at present fixed upon the two 
Generals on whom the present position of the respective armies 
depends. 

The Commander of that tremendous force, the Federal army of 
the Potomac, seems determined to effect by an obstinate persistence 
what his predecessors failed to accomplish by less decided means, 
and he has indeed given fearful evidence that he will not be easily 
turned from his purpose, whatever it may cost in blood 
and men to achieve. Whether the terrible slaughter which 
the Federal troops have sustained under his command will not 
frustrate his efforts, by its effects on the army in the field and upon 
| public opinion in New York, cannot at present be determined. Of 
the hundred thousand men who have been lost in the late engage- 
ments, by far the greater proportion—probably two thirds, at least — 
were Federals who were brought up reserve after reserve against 
the Confederate force, which Lee, like a wise General, had so 
arranged as to defy the efforts of his antagonists, who have them- 
selves been subject to those fierce and rapid onslaughts which have 
so often been disastrous to their ranks. In his present position it 
would appear that General Lee is not to be overcome by the accu- 
mulation of forces, and that he has been thoroughly aware of the 
nature of the tactics with which he had to deal. Lately Grant 
seems to have discovered this, and has begun to manceuvre. He 
is himself an able General, and, though comparatively a young 
man (being only thirty-six years of age), has seen more service 
than most of the American generals. His first campaign was made 
in Mexico, and in 1847 he served as Quartermaster-General, but 
had retired from the service when the war broke out, and was 
intrusted with the command of the 2ist Regiment of Illinois 
| volunteers. Jn 1861 he received the command of a brigade, and in 
March, Is2, was appointed to that of the army in Western 
| Tennessee. ‘The capture of Vicksburg and the ability with which 
he repaired the eficcts of Johnston's victory near Chattanooga 
| led to his appointment to the principal command of the army 
of the Potomac. Grant's characteristics seem to be consummate 
self-possession and immovable obstinacy. Several stories are told 
of his coolness in the field. one of which relates that, on an oceasion 
when an advance of the Federal troops was ordered, he was stand- 

te 


ing amid-t his Staff, quietly “ whittling” ; g his ine 
able short wooden pipe, suddenly a aress yp 
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report that the troops had 
fallen back and were retreat- 
ing before the Confederates, 
“ Tdon't believe it,” said Grant, 
continuing to whittl f 
other and another messenger. 
however, confirmed the re- 
port; whereupon the imper- 
turbable but active Gener: 
threw away his stick, but, 
without taking his pipe 
from his mouth, jumped 
on to his horse, and, by a 
rapid disposition of his troops, 
retrieved the fortunes of the 

day. A 
A correspondent of the New 

York Times writes :—“ I was 
near General Grant during 
that terrible Friday (June 3) 
in the Wilderness. To all out- 
ward appearance he was cool, 
calm, and unoccupied. The 
skin is so drawn over his fore- 
head that wrinkles there don’t 
show when he is perplexed, 
and his beard so hides his 
mouth that no nervousness 

here betrays his thought. So 
he sat and whittled, cutting 
away at his stick with leisurely, 
measured, meditative strokes 
much of the time, but turning 
his knife and cutting at the 
end nearest himself with short, 
clipping strokes whenever 
word came of any important 
change in the chances of 
battle. Thus he fought the 
yreat contest with knife and 
stick, and,” adds the writer, 
viving the reins to his fancy, 
“when the stick was gone the 
enemy was beaten.” 

When Grant wrote * The ene- 
my seem to have found the'r 
lust diteh,” he was, in spite of 
lis supposed coolness, perpe- 
trating a highflown bit of 
“buncombe” in consequence 
of a very temporary success ; 
and, indeed, it would ap; 
that Lee is more than a mat 
in real generalship for all t! 
leaders of the North. He is 
older, keener, and more ex- 
perienced than Grant; for he 
was born in Virginia in 18038, 
isadescendant of Washington, 
and, after his military studics, 
became a Major of Engineers 
in the Mexican War; after 
which he became director at 
West Point, the military school 
where both Generals were 
educated, 

During the war in the Kast 
he was, with M‘Clellan, sent 
by the Government to tle 
Crimea to watch the siepe of 
Sebastopol, When the war 
in America broke out he re- 
ceived the command of the 
(Confederate troops in Vi 
finia, and somewhat later 
wade Commander- in- | 
Ile has, however, a! 


*k, 


fought in Virginia, with the. 


exception of the time when 
le crossed the Potomac and 
invaded Maryland and Pe 
sylvania, His chief exploi's 
are the seven days’ battles 
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before Richmon} 
M‘Clellan was defeated 
great defeat of Pope, th 
sion above mentione 
fierce and bloody cont 
tictam, the victories of Fre 
ricksburg and Chancel)... 
ville, the second invasiseee 
the North, during which i 
encountered the repulse e 
Gettysburg. He is the o). 
one of the American (je; 
except Grant, who knows how 
to manage 100,000 men, a 
The Federal troops have } ow 
other enemies to contend vith 
beside the foe, enemies aga nst 
which generalship is of "shiall 
avail—burning heat an if 
diseases which the trying 
climate brings to soldiers in 
camp, A correspondent of the 
New York Herald, writing 
from head-quarters in the 
field on the 25th of June, 
says :— : 
“For the past few days the 
heat has been almost unen- 
durable opening a very Part 
dora’s box of miseries, whose 
influences, if long continued. 
must surely crush every spark 
of energy out of man and 
beast. Heat! dust ! flies! 
Suffocating heat! blinding 
dust! torturing flies! Tie 
thermometer reported at 98 to 
100 under the canvas of our 
tents. The flies swarming 
everywhere; settling upon 
handsand faces, biting sharply 
buzzing annoyingly, provoking 
men to profanity, irritating 
horses to madness. Welting 
heat! perspiration — flowiny 
freely from every pore, satu- 
rating woollen garments, and 
leaving the body at night in 
a state of cold, clammy dis- 
comfort, No breath of air 
to relieve the stifling heat ; 
scarce any water to cleanse 
away the dust; and the 
crawling, biting, — buzzing 
insects pestering with im- 
punity. Could the plagues 
of Egypt have been greater ? 
Really, the heat is almost 
intolerable; and, unless we 
soon have grateful and 
heavy showers to cool 
the atmosphere and replenish 
the empty watercourse, there 
is likely to be sickness and 
distress. Let the righteous 
pray for refreshing rain.” A 
subsequent paragraph in the 
letter says :—‘ Another ex- 
ceedingly oppressive day, and 
the mercury still rising. 
Military operations of an 
active character are, by 
general consent, as it were, 
tor the time being suspended. 
No rain has fallen for more 
than three weeks, and the 
natural advantages for pro- 
curing water in this part 
of the country being of 
a very limited character, a 
drought is, perhaps, the most 
fatal enemy which confronts 
this army. The results of 
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this state of affairs is causing 
serious apprehension, and, 
«adeed, they are already being 
1d in the form of sick- 
tong the troops. To- 
day the ambulances have been 
engaged almost exclusively in 
carrying sick men from the 
front to the hospitals in the 
” 


rear. r ' 
It may be imagined, under 


circumstances, what 
must be the sufferings of the 
troops who areemployed in the 
kind of service depicted in 
our Engraving, which repre- 
sents an artillery regiment be- 
longing to Hancock 's division 
constructing intrenchments,. 


these 


THE CAPTURE OF A 
SPANISH BANDIT. 

For a long time our old 
friend the Spanish bandit has 
ceased to hold a prominent 
Jace either in fiction or in the 
more ordinary narratives of 
travellers and the accounts of 
political affairs. Not many 
years ago he was continually 
associated either with extra- 
ordinary adventures, or with 
the public affairs of Spain, 
for the Peninsular War had 
given him a definite standing 
asa guerrilla, and he continued 
to act in the same capacity 
during the Carlist troubles, 
In whatever character he 
appears, however, the Spanish 
bandit, like' most other vil- 
lains, is a less romantic ruffian 
than he appears at first sight— 
a plundering, foul, dirty, cut- 
thoat mostly; and, taken in 
the ordinary exercise of his 
calling, a beetle-browed, blood- 
thirsty, sneaking scoundrel— 
to be goaded into a sort of 
wild courage on occasions of 
great personal danger, but 
otherwise with little of the 
heroic about him. The Italian 
brigands, to whom he bears a 
close criminal likeness, have 
lately completely superseded 
him in the public appreciation, 
and their atrocities, under 
sacred Papal patronage, have 
gone far to outshine the worst 
deeds ever enacted by him 
and his followers; but he is 
by no means eradicated, much 
less reformed into honest piety 
and good citizenship, as might 
be supposed by his long re- 
tirement from popular notice. 
Our Engraving represents the 
capture of one of his most 
notorious representatives 
whose career has just been 
brought to a termination, to 
the very great satisfaction of 
a number of people to whom 
he was a source of constant 
dread, and of harmless tra- 
vellers whom he and his band 
have robbed, taken prisoners, 
and afterwards only released 
on receiving a ransom. 

Nicolas Jordan—a name 
which has about it something 
of an American ring—was 
chief of a band of Spanish 
bandits who have for many 
months been the terror of 
Andalusia, This temporarily 
successful chief was born, of 
noble parents, in 1815, in the 
town of Archidona, and, while 
quite young, received the edu- 
cation which doubtless fitted 
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ARREST OF NICOLAS JORDAN, A NOTORIOUS SPANISH BANDIT, BY GENSDARMES AT ANTEQUERA, 
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him for his subsequent career 
in the service of Don Carlos ; 
and, after some years, during 
which his father had died and 
he had lost any hope of re- 
covering his property, he went 
to settle in Antequera. Here 
he was soon led to manifest 
his inclination for a lawless 
life; and, having been con- 
demned, asg punishment for a 
robbery, to eight years’ sepa- 
rate imprisonment, contrived 
to effect his escape, and com- 
pletely devoted hinaself to his 
professional career, during 
which his name was con- 
stantly connected with all 
the robberies and assassin- 
ations of the district. One of 
his most prominent achieve- 
ments was the capture of Don 
José Casamayor, one of the 
most influential of the in- 
habitants of his native town. 
In the midst of a féte which 
this gentleman was giving to 
his friends, Jordan and his 
band succeeded in carrying 
him off to the mountains, 
where they exacted a ransom 
of 100,000 reals, or abont 
£1000, As the lady of Don 
José was at first disinclined to 
pay so large a sum for the 
restoration of her husband 
to the messenger who had 
been sent to demand it, 
Jordan waited on her himself, 
and, after having received the 
money, reconducted the pri- 
soner to his home and then 
bade him adieu, telling him 
that should he desire any 
further explanation he would 
find him that evening at the 
theatre. By this and similar 
deeds the terror which he had 
inspired in the country was so 
mreat that nobody dared lay 
hands upon him, especially as 
he visited with some sort of 
punishment even those who 
ventured to abuse him in 
public. 

He frequently lodged at a 
little house at Antequera, 
situated at the extremity of 
te town, and here had con- 
trived a hiding-place in case 
of surprise. To this place 
he was tracked by the Muni- 
cipal Guard, to whom i) is 
supposed he was betraycd in 
return for a bribe, and fonnd 
himself suddenly canght like 
arat in a trap. He had for 
a moment hoped to eseape the 
danger, however, for they had 
searched the house without 
discovering him, and the 
Aleade Corregidor was about 
to leave, when, in movin a 


chest which stood in we 
corner of the room, they found 
a trap-door, which, on bene 


raised, revealed the bani t 
crouching in a sort of ex- 
ciation beneath the floor, 
and armed with a double- 
barrelled gun, a revolver, a 
poniard, and a pistol. 

He made a determined re- 
sistance with these weapon, 
until, finding himself wounded, 
to prevent his being takin 
alive he blew ont his brains 
with the last barrel of his 
revolver. 

His body was afterwards 
exposed for two days as a4 
warning to evildoers, and for 
the comfort of the people, at 
Antequera. 


NICOLAS JORDAN. 
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THE GREAT FIGHT, 

The great fight furnishes us 
whereas we dare not 
condense and abridge 


WE are embarrassed with riches. 
with materials for at least a dozen columns, 
appropriate more than two, We must, then, 
with what skill we possess. 
s hes, nor can we dilate much upon them now, | 
all thirty-seven, and the time occupied was about thirty-one hours. 
This, then, in one sense, was a great debate. But was ita great 
debate in the highest sense ? 
so great a debate as some which we have known and heard ; and 
the reason for this is not far to seek. Most of the speakers spoke 
in fetters on the Conservative side; they had to condemn a policy 
which had secured to us peace, and yet to steer clear of a policy of 
war; and, further, in eschewing war, they had to avoid an advocacy 
of Cobden’s doctrine of non-intervention—which is an abomination 
to all Conservative souls, On the other side, the speakers had a 
still more difficult task to perform, for all of them not in the 
Ministry, with the exception of Bernal Osborne, had to condemn the 
Government, and yet to vote for it. How was it possible, then, 
for men in such case to speak freely, ex animo, as we say? and if 
they could not speak from the heart how could it be possible for 
them to speak well? Still, under the circumstances, they did 
wonders; and perhaps the characteristic of their speeches most to be 
admired was the ingenuity with which most of them managed to 
condemn the policy of the Government and at the same time to 
justify their votes. And now a few words on the more prominent 
speakers. 

DISRAELI BEGINS THE CONFLICT, 

Disraeli opened the fight. He rose at twenty minutes to five. 
He was received, of course, with uproarious cheers from his party ; 
and it was easy to see that, though oppressed with the gravity of 
his position, he was exhilarated by the reflection that once more he 
was at the headof his party—again its unquestioned, trusted leader— 
commissioned to hurl it in all its united force upon the intrench- 
ments of its natural foe. Success, too, glittered in his view; for at 
that time it seemed almost certain that, if a victory could not be 
secured to the Conservatives, the Government would obtain a 
majority so small that it would be driven either to vacate its posi- 
tion or to dissolve Parliament. No wonder, then, that the 
Conservative leader, whilst he was duly impressed by his 
responsibility, was, on the other hand, proud and elated. The 
cheers having subsided, Disraeli stretched himself to his full height, 
us is his manner, folded his arms, and, turning himself some- 
what round so as better to face the majority of his hearers, began 
his speech, And here let the reader mark how he began it, for 
the first sentence is entirely characteristic of the man. “Sir,” said 
he, “ the longest and most disastrous wars of Europe have been 
wars of succession.” and then, in clear and beautiful language, he 
proceeded to illustrate this apophthegm. It is said to be exceedingly 
difficult to begin a speech. Disraeli is, however, a great master at 
exordium. He always begins his set speeches impressively and well, 
never failing to secure at once the attention and, we may say, the 
admiration of his hearers, And on this occasion his exordium was 
certainly a great success. We, however, do not intend to criticise 
this speech at length, Some say that it was an exceedingly good 
speech ; others declare that it was an utter failure, The truth lies 
probably between these two extremes. Our own opinion is that it 
was a reasonably good speech; as good a speech as any man in the 
house, hampered as Disraeli was, could have made. ‘He failed—if 
he failed at all—when he eame to lay down premises, argue 
therefrom, and quote protocols and other state-papers, to make 
his reasoning good. We have more than once in these papers said 
that Disraeli is no logician. He can flash out a truth, or an error 
cunningly dressed to make it look like a truth; he is clever at 
repartee and caustic sarcasm—no man more so; but he cannot 
reason. He can neither conduct an argument nor comprehend one ; 
and whenever he attempts to reason, as he did on that Monday 
night, he inevitably fails, But there is another fatal fault in 
Disraeli’s speeches ; and the full force of this we could not but feel 
on this occasion. They never seem to come from the heart, or, in 
other words, he never seems to be sincere. Disraeli’s orations are 
clever—got up with considerable skill, elaborated with great art ; 
but there evidently is not in them the inspiration of sincerity, and 
without that no speaker can really be impressive. But on this hear 
what Goethe says, through the lips of Faust:— How can one 
govern the world by porns vy” asks Wagner, Whereupon 
Faust, as translated by ‘Theodore Martin, 

That is a power which is not to be taught; 
It must be felt, must gush forth from within, 
And, rising to the lips in words unsought, 
The hearts of all to decp emotion win, 
Siton for ever! Till you ache, 
Your patchwork and mosaics make, 
And, blowing at your ash-heap, fan 
What miserable tlame you can : 
Children and apes will praise your art— 
A dainty triumph, you must own— 
But you will never make heart throb with heart, 
Unless your own heart first has struck the tone, 
Eat, suggests Wagner, 
Delivery makes the ora!or’s snecess ; 
In that I''m far behind, I must conf 
FAUST. 
fcorn such enccess! play thou an honest game : 
Be no mere tinkling fool. 
‘True sense and reason reach their aim 
With little help from art or rule, 
Be earnest! Then what need to seek 
The words that best your meaning speak ? 
Yes, your orations garnished, trimmed, refined, 
Tickling men's fancies where they are chiefly weak, 
Are unrefreshing as the drizzling wind, 
As through the autumn sere leaves whistle bleak. 


There, this is a long quotation; but, if we mistake not, it will be 
the first part of our week’s contribution to be read and the last to 
be forgotten. Nay, we suspect that many of our readers, before 
they consign our writing to the waste-paper basket, will cut this 
out and enshrine it in their scrap-books. 


GLADSTONE, 


After Disraeli came Gladstone, according to arrangement ; for we 
arrange these matters in the House of Commons, and do not, as you 
may imagine, reader, leave them to accident. A word in the 
Speaker's ear is enough : “Gladstone is to speak next,” and, if a 
hundred men rise, Gladstone, of course, catches the Speaker's eye 
first. Is not the eye of the Speaker under his own command? We 
need not tell our readers that the Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke 
well, for on him Nature has bestowed all the gifts of oratory. 
He has excellent presence, forcible, elegant action, opulence of 
language beyond precedent, a fine fancy, a poetic imagination, and 
reasoning powers almost too acute. The writers in the Liberal 
papers describe the speech of Gladstone as one of his most masterly 
orations, and, as an answer to Disraeli, as trenchant, complete, and 
victorious. But to this decision, as impartial critics, we must 
demur. To our minds this was not by any means one of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s most successful efforts. He, 
too, seemed to us to be hampered by circumstances, weighed 
down by the necessity to prove what was unprovable, tethered 
by the — to defend what in his heart he could not sincerely 
approve. This was how it struck us as we looked and listened 
from our gallery perch, and marked how, when he seemed to be 
about to soar away into the highest regions of oratory, he was 
checked and had to fold his wings, and keep in a lower level. In 
short, though this great orator spoke eloquently, as he always does ; 
made hits which told smartly upon his opponents: brought down 
Hisirsge cheers from his party ; and, what is still more to the point, 
kept that vast assembly for a full hour from their dinners; 
he never, to our minds, rose quite up to the line of former 
achievements. And yet there was much to inspire him in the 
audience before him ; for, besides the crowd of members present, 
there was Tennyson in front of the Peers’ Gallery, with eyes fixed 


We venture to think that it was not | 
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In our last we said nothing about the | 
There were in | 


| in the performance ; and, secondly, 


upon the speaker ; 
3ishop of Oxford, who himself is an orator of no mear 
the other side of the house was 
Gladstone had specially to defend; 
Gallery there were diplomatic represent 
Court. Truly, an august assembly. 
if the speaker, as we suspect, 
however, reader, run away with L } 
was a failure. Gladstone never speaks badly: his average | 
speeches are better than other men’s loftiest efforts. When 
Gladstone sat down, the House rose as a flock of starlings 
when disturbed rises, and, whirling away to dinner, left the | 
debate to be carried on by Mr. Newdegate, with about fifty men to 

listen, or perhaps to sleep. Of Mr. Newdegate we shall say nothing, 

nor can we stop to notice the speech of Mr. Kinglake. Indeed, we | 
heard neither Newdegate nor Kinglake; but we must say & word or | 
two about the remarkable oration delivered by 


GENERAL PEEL, 


The gallant General has no reputation in the House as a speaker, 
He is noted for his acute business-like criticisms of the War Office, 
and he is always listened to with respect, partly because his 
criticisms are acute, partly because he is very popular, and partly 
becatise he is General Peel, the late Sir Robert's brother ; but gene- 
rally he hobbles and stutters vilely, and, until Monday sents was 
always thought to be a very indifferent speaker. But on this 
occasion he must have been inspired—moved by some Divine 
afflatus—for he not only spoke better than he ever did before, but 
delivered an oration which, for real heart-spoken eloquence and 
epigrammatic point, was not excelled by any speech in the debate. 
“But, General, did you not go beyond the prescribed role? Was it 
not ordered and arranged that * Peace !’ was to be the word, and 
that the British lion rampant should not be brought on to the scene, 
but only, if admitted at all, in a couchant attitude, with an olive- 
branch in his mouth? How came you, then, to lash him thus 
into a rage, and make him ramp and roar in this defiant 
manner? And that allusion to the duello, too, General? Surely that 
havannah which you smoked as you walked down to the house 
must have excited your imagination and taken you back in fancy to 
old times, You said, ‘ What would be thought if a man refused to 
defend his honour because he was too rich to be shot at ?’ W ell, this 
was epigrammatically put. But, General, nobody, whether rich or 
poor, you know, fights duels now.” Whether the good General had 
spoken contrary to the order we cannot say ; but this is certain—he 
evidently spoke to the hearts of a number of the Conservatives 
behind, for they cheered him uproariously. 

COBDEN, ETC. 

Our space is dwindling away; we must therefore notice the re- 
maining important speakers in batches. Mr. Cobden moved the 
adjournment of the debate on Monday, and therefore, by right, 
reopened it on Tuesday. Of course, the House was again well filled 
to hear Mr. Cobden. ‘His speech will probably be the only one that 
will be remembered and quoted hereafter; all the rest will lie 
entombed in Hansard, never to rise again, for they were mainly 
addressed to the temporary question at issue—the conduct of Earl 
Russell and the contest for place and power, whereas Mr, Cobden 
laid down a broad principle of foreign policy for the future. ‘“ The 
mistakes made by Earl Russell cannot be remedied ; in the struggle 
for power I feel no deep interest ; but what ought our foreign policy 
to be in the future ?” This was Mr. Cobden’s idea. He spoke for an 
hour or more. He was not rapturously cheered. He seldom is. He 
aims not at temporary applause, but at securing attention to the 
truths he has to teach. Lord Robert Cecil followed Mr, Cobden. 
His Lordship began smartly, but soon got to arguing and quoting 

rotocols, which is not much in his Lordship’s way. If Lord 

Robert be not smart, personal, and bitter, he is nothing. Mr. 
W. E. Forster spoke calmly and wisely, as he always does, 
Mr. Butler Johnstone followed, but he failed to hold the 
House, This young aspirant for fame is sinking rather than rising. 
He has spoken several times since he made his début, but has not 
kept up to the level of his first speech. Mr. Horsman, to the 
astonishment of all, defended the Government, His speech was 
in his own peculiar style, which all have come to know so well. His 
main position was that if the influence of England had declined, 
Parliament is to be blamed, Mr. Horsman’s harangue was cleverly 

‘ot up, but it smelt of the lamp. The ars celare artem Mr. 

forsman has not yet learned. To answer Mr, Horsman, and all and 


atives from every European 
But what would all this avail 


was not at ease? _Do not, 
the notion that this speech 


each on the other side, Mr. Fitzgerald rose. Now, Mr, Vitzgerald 
is one of the Conservative great guns, and his speech was looked 
forward to with some interest. But Mr. Fitzgerald was unfortunate 
as totime. It was midnight when he got up. The House had been 
in session eight hours, and was wearied and jaded: and so it came 
to pass that, soon after Mr. F, rose, the House got into a state of 


solution, and long before his speech was ended began to flow away ; 
and here endeth the second night. 


LAYARD AND TARDY, 


Mr. Layard opened the third night with the best speech far away 
that he ever delivered, and the best defence of the Government which 
this conflict elicited, It was carefully }»cpared, delivered with 
great force, and was disfigured by much less of that impetuous 
imprudence which has so often spoiled Mr. Layard’s orations. The 
principal speakers on the other side had fought mainly, if we may 
so say, with artillery—the big guns of the protocols and papers 
which had been laid upon the table—and their shots were, for a 
time, effective enough. Mr. Layard’s game was to seize these big 
guns and turn them upon the enemy ; and this he did with brilliant 
success. Mr. Layard gained more cheers than any man on the 
Government side of the House; and certainly damaged the case 
of the Opposition more than any otherspeaker. It was capital fun, 
this cannonading, whilst it lasted. But see, Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
has sprung to his feet to drive back the assailant, and, if 
possible, to mend the Conservative works, which have been 
so frightfully damaged. But will he do it? ‘That is to be 
doubted. Mr. Hardy is a wonderful speaker. In his way, he is 
unparalleled. If the power to pour forth words be eloquence, 
Mr. Hardy is probably the most eloquent man of his day ; and, to 
do him justice, he has a good command over his words ; for, though 
his speaking is as rapid as a mountain torrent, he never blunders 
in his grammar, never stutters or hobbles, and never loses the 
thread of his discourse. In short, his eloguence—if it be eloguence— 
is wonderful, But, somehow, though his speaking excites our 
wonder, and occasionally evokes tempests of applause, it is not 
effective, and nothing that he says is ever remembered, : And it is 
not difficult to discover why this isso. There is not much in his 
speeches, and what there is is lost in the wordy torrent. After 
Mr. Hardy a dulness came over the House and continued to the 
end of the night. Most of the speakers were but second or third 
rate men, the one exception being the Attorney-General, and even 
he—accomplished orator as he is—was not listened to with patience, 


SHOWMAN'S WIT, 


The fourth night's performance was inaugurated by 
buffo, Mr. Bernal Osborne, who for an hour kept us in a 
was a er relief, oy fom was getting 
cussion, and the side-shaking which Mr. Osborne gay ras Vi 
acceptable. So far, then, Mr. Osborne deocren aki Bat ped 
Mr, Osborne's exhibition in place in such a debate as this? We 
venture to answer, No. Not that we would proscribe wit and con- 
demn humour, On the contrary, we hold that both are allowable 
in the gravest debates, when their object is to ridicule error and to 
commend the truth. But, in the first place, there was no wit 
certainly nothing better than showman’s wit, and no true humour 

1 the attempts at wi 
aimed. bbe’ & were meant to make the peeve lang, bey psi a 
more. As to the character of Mr. Osborne's wit —well letany man look 
at it a month hence and then value it. But we pass on, and lea ing 
over some of the speakers of the evening, who were generall tt 
Parliamentary nobodies, we come to the ver 


Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful hist: ry. 


our primo 
roar, This 
very weary of this dis- 


FINALE. 
It was expected that this debate would run far into the smal) 
kours; but lo! when the clock marked half-past eleven, Lord 
Palmerston. following Mr. Walpole, to our great joy rose; and by 


| this sign we knew that the beginning of the end was come. Of 


Lord Palmerston’s speech we must say nothing, and of Disraeli's 
reply no more than this: the Conservative leader was in no good 
humour when he rose to finish the debate. He had been led to 
believe that he should win the fight, or, if not, leave the Govern. 
ment with a miserable majority of some three or four, But now all 
his hopes were dashed. The chief whip had reported to him that 
after all his tremendous exertions, and the gain of a dozen Irish 
votes, he could not get 300 menon to the field, whereas his opponent 
had certainly got more than that. Disraeli rose, then, to reply— 
not with the cheering sounds of victory in his ears, but with the 
news of certain defeat. This made him fierce, and bitter, and personal, 
and even vulgar. Witness his describing Lord Clarence Paget 
rising and hitching up his trousers. But we drop the curtain over 
the scene within, and shall describe the scene in the lobby outside 


in another column, 


Jmpertal jYarltament, 
FRIDAY, JULY 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT, 

The scene preseuted by the House was a very animated one. The benches 
were crowded with Peers and the galleries were filled with ladies, The 
Prince of Wales was in the body of the house, and the Princess of Wales 
occupied a seat in one of the galleries, 

Earl MALMESBURY moved his vote of censure on the Government for their 
foreign policy, which was in nearly the same terms as that moved by Mr. 
Disraeli in the House of Commons. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Brougham 
the Marquis of Clanricarde, the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Wodehouse, and 
other Peers having addressed the House, 

Earl RussELL replied on the part of himself and the Government in 
very effective speech, but no feature of novelty was imparted to the subject, 

On a division, the numbers were—For the motion, present, 119; proxies 
58: total,177, Against it—Present, 123; proxies, 45: total, 168, Majority 
against the Government, ". 


8. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
THE VOTE OF CENSURE, 

The adjourned debate on Denmark and Geraiany was resumed by 

Mr. B. OSBORNE, who began by saying that the House had been so 
saturated with despatches that it had lost sight of the real question at issue 
which was the motion of Mr. Disraeliand the amendments of Mr, Newdegate 
and Mr, Kinglake. With regard to the first amendment, that would at once 
be buried, followed only by the mover and seconder as mourners, Looking 
to the antecedent speeches which had been delivered before this debate he 
wondered what had become of the war spirit which once prevailed on 
this question. Now all were for peace. Many solutions of this Dano- 
German question had been attempted, but most of them in ignorance 
of the subject, and this was especially the case with Mr. Roebuck 
who might have spared his coarse sketch of the character and 
abilities of Lord Russell, who was not to be taken as the sole cause of 
the failure of our foreign policy ; for a large, and the largest, share of the 
responsibility of what had occurred was due to Lord Palmerston, The hon, 
member then urged that blame had been too liberally showered on Germany 
in reference to this question, while Denmark was presumed to be blameless; 
whereas she had systematically broken her promises as regarded her dealing 
with the duchies. Having vigorously denounced the forcign policy of the 
Government, which had certainly lowered the influence of this country, he 
suggested that there was a remedy—namely, that of resigning office. “The 
hon. gentleman concluded with a most humorous personal sketch of the 
Ministry, pointing out that whether they went out of office or the Opposition 
came in was a matter of little consequence to the Liberal party. 

Mr. WHITESIDE argued in favour of the motion, contending that Ministers 
were at first influenced by a war policy, while the general conduct of their 
foreign policy justitied to the fullest the terms of the resolution; and this 
was to be taken as laid down by no less an authority than Mr. Cobden. 

Mr Monsell, Mr. C. Buxton, and Mr, Clay having spoken on the side of 
Ministers, and Sir Stafford Northcote having brie@y supported the motion, 

Mr. WALPOLE proceeded, in an claborate manner, to discuss the broad 
principles of international policy involved in this question, and he argued 
that the Government intervened in the sense of mediation between Denmark 
and Germany, but interfered in a manner which no State is entitled to adopt 
towards another, 

Lord PALMERSTON stat 2d that it was now clear that that which was asserted 
to be a motion of censure on a single act of the Government was a motion of 
no contidence, and the question was whether the Government should be dis- 
placed. He distinctly avowed that he and ail his colleagues were equally 
responsible for the policy of the Governmeut with Lord Russell, and he pro- 
tested against the attempts which had been made to separate the noble Lord 
from the rest of the Cabinet. He protested against the assumption that the 
character and influence of England had been lowered, but maintained that 
she stood as high before the world as ever; and those who asserted to the 
contrary were not worthy to have the honour of the country committed to 
their charge. The noble Lord proceeded to review the circumstances ccn- 
nected with the question of Schleswig-Holstein, and the management of the 
negotiations by the Government, and in the course of his remarks speci- 
fically denied that he had ever said that England alone would atford 
material aid to Denmark, but referred to the co-operation of Frauce 
and Russia. The Government did in the first instance interfere diplo- 
matically in conjunction with France and Russia; but these Powers thought 
fit to pause, and to recede from positive action in the matter; but in the 
Conference taese Powers went hand in hand with England, and any failure 
in policy there endured was shared by them all equally, With regard to the 
motion, he should have preferred to meet it by a direct negative; but, as Mr. 
Kinglake had declined to with@raw his amendment, he should vote tor it, 
although he accepted the issue involved, that of contidence or no confidence 
in Ministers, and he was content to abide the auswer to the question whether 
during the tenure of office by the Government the aifairs ot the country had 
been so administered as to produce unexampled prosperity and tranquillity 
amongst the people. 

Mr. DIsRAELI then re} 
Was carried by 413 to 2y 


plied, and, on a division, Mr, Kinglake’s amendment 
Jo, the Government being victorious by 18 votes. 


MONDAY, JULY ll 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE BURIAL SERVICE, 

Lord Esc ry moved for a Koy al Commission vo consider the evils arising 
from the present compulsory use of the burial service. After some discussion, 
the motion was withdrawn. 

REFRESHMENT HOUSES BILL. 

On the report on this bill, Lora DONOUGHMOKE moved :everal amend 
ments on the measure, but Une alterations were all rejected, and the report 
was agreed to, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
RESERVOIRS, 

Mr. FERRAND called attention to the proceedings adopted by waterworks 
Companies to obtain the sanction of Parliament to their schemes, and the 
danger arising from the reservoirs made by them. After alluding to the 
Sheilield catastrophe, he went on to declare that a very large majority of 
Water companies were nothing but engineers’ jobs, giving as an illustration 
the Bradtord Water Company. He severely criticised the proceedings of that 
company, and contended that their reservoirs were ina must dangerous state. 
_ Sir G. GREY said the Government could not undertake a periodical 
inspection of reservoirs. He thought in all future water bills clauses should 
be mserted to ensure the secarity of human life. 

: _ REPLY OF THE QUEEN TO THE ADDRESS. 
oe aoe ‘Beoughs aR the reply of her Majesty to the address in reference 
enmark. expressed satisfaction th: 
of the policy of the Government, inescahoeteameia SU. 
DENMARK AND GERMANY, 
Mr. D. GRIFFITH asked Lord Paimerston to explain the words he had 


used on a previous evening, as to wh 4 i 
ae ee g; at might be done in case Copenhagen 


Lord PALMERSTON said the 
ing to the inturmation 
believe that there 


best answer he could make was that, accord- 

possessed by the Government, there was reason to 

was ho intention of attacking Copenhagen, 

SUPPLY, 

The House went into Committee of Suj g r 

elation Sater iedeoee eof Supply, and Sir R. PEEL moved the 
ong discussion followed. E y 

Bl tinp. Rarasoery owed. Eventually the vote was agreed to, as were 


Mr. WALPOLE moved the vote f 
statement in reference to that inatioations, eg aera on eda 


Atter some discussion the vote was agreed to, 

TUESDAY, JULY 12 

Bel Reeennt ai HOUSE OF LORDS. 

the eileen thas ut Stated that he had received information from Berlin to 

in the Dan iit the reported murder in cold blood of 400 Swedish volunteers 

+ panish service at the capture of Alsen was entirely ‘alse. There 
ere only about seventy Swedes in the service of Denmark, “These wore the 


JULY 16, 1864 


— 


ree »few of them taken prisoners had been treated by 
Danish Lorndeeriersycn tae as the Danes who had fallen into their hands, 
O73 Music (Metropolis) Lill was read a second time without 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
BRAZIL AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 

} PALMERSTON, in reply to Mr. Hardcastle, stated that the conduct 
lon Brazilian Government with regard to the slave trade had been 
vy marked by a violation and neglect of their treaty engagements ; 
their conduct towards the emancipatos had been equally flagrant. 


the Prussiat 
The Stree 
discussion. 


of the 
invariab! 
nd that 
All the e 
ae sreatures had failed. 

tne abo moved the adjournment of the House for the purpose of 
ee that it was the opinion of the late Lord Aberdeen, who passed the 
‘lian Slave Act, that it ought to be repealed, and that the cireumstances 
“ywhich that noble Lord tyonght it was justified had entirely passed 
He recommended, therefore, that this obstinate adherence to what 
riginally a defenceless measure —for, according to the opinion of Lord 
it was a violation of every international law—should be abandoned. 
F1i7GERALD expressed his concurrence in the views of Mr. Bright on 


eeu TyERSTOX said that the Brazilian Act of Lord Aberdeen was an 

et counterpart of the measure which he had got passed with respect to 
a4 al; and he was convinced that, if it were repealed, the Brazilian 
s ae rade would be revived with all its former horrors. The Brazilians had 
are to complain of in the operation of that Act, though, no doubt, it was 
noe ak in their side, All he coula say was, that he attached so much 
es tance to earrying out our treaty engagements to put an end to the 
Peer that as much as he valued the goodwill and friendship of the 

yet, as between the revival of the slave trade and the friendship of 
1, he would sacrifice the friendship of that country for the purpose of 
pressing the slave trade. 


RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 
Mr. M. Grnson, in reply to Mr. B. Cochrane, said he did not think it 
scald be expedient to compel railway companies to introduce into their 
erringes some means of communicating with the guard, The question was 
purrounded with difficulties, owing to the way in which our railways were 
constructed. 


sl 


THE OFFICE OF POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 

Mr, GRIFFITH was engaged in moving that the practice of appointing a 
Peer ‘and Privy Councillor exclusively to the office of Postmaster-General is 
ne which is not directed or required by law, and does not particularly con- 
duce to the convenience of the distribution of Ministerial appointments or 
to the efficiency of the public service, when the House was counted out, 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 2. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
UNIFORMITY ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Mr, BOUVERIE moved the second reading of the Uniformity Act Amend- 
ment Bill, It proposed to repeal the requirement that certain dignitaries 
of the Church and fellows and tutors of colleges should make decla) ations of 
conformity to the Prayer-book, These tests did not operate to the exclusion 
cf those against whom they were specially aimed, but kept out men who 
would be a credit to the Universities. There was a general feeling among 
the fellows of the Universities in favour of the bill, } 2 

Mr, WALPOLE moved its rejection. It would lead to religious confusion 
in the Universities. At present Dissenters could come to the University of 
London, and there was no reason why the system upon which the other 
Universities were founded should be s«t aside for their benefit. 

‘After some debate, the bill was rejected by 157 votes to 101, 


TNE SCOTTISH EPISCOPAL CLERGY DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


Sir W. HEATHCOTE moved the second reading of this bill, which, after 
some opposition and discussion, was agreed to, 


THURSDAY, JULY 14 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE PERILS OF RAILWAY TRAVELLING, 


Lord BROUGHAM having remarked upon this subject, and said how desir- 
able it was that some communication should ,be possible between the 
passengers and the guard in the train, asked if the Government intended 
taking steps to compel the railway companies to arrange for such a com- 

ication. 
er GRANVILLE replied that the subject was engaging the serious 
attention of the Government. His experience of foreign railways was, that 
while the guard could communicate with the passengers, the passengers 
could not communicate with the guard, 
PENAL SERVITUDE, 


The Earl of SHAFTESBURY moved, in reference to the Commons’ reasons 
for disagreeing with the amendments made by their Lordships, that the 
»mendment to clause 4 be insisted upon. That clause originally provided 
that a ticke'-of-leave man should report himself once a month to the police. 
Their Lordships thought it would be better that the man should report him- 
self on liberation and afterwards when required, so that he might not be 
hampered by disclosure and prevented from mending his ways. They accord- 
ingly altered the clause, The House of Commons have adhered to their opinion, 
and sent the bill back to the House of Lords as it originally stood, and 
now the noble Lord moved that their Lordships adhere to their amendment. 

The Earls of Carnarvon, Granville, and Lichfield concurred in the view 
taken by the Commons. 

PUBLIC AND REFRESHMENT HOUSES BILL, 

This bill was read a third time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A number of private bills were read a third time and passed ; and, after a 
long discussion on the subject of private bills, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the system of private legislature. 

Sir Michael H. Beach, Bart., took the oaths and his seat for East 
Gloucestershire, in the room of Sir C. W. Codrington, deceased. 


PRIVATE BILLS, 

A long discussion, originated on a motion of Colonel Wilson Patten, took 
place on the subject of Committees on private bills. One of the chief objects 
of the motion was that, whereas chairmen of Committees were generally 
selected from the best members of the House, each chairman should have a 
couble vote, It was also provided that there should be paid referces, He 
moved that a Select Committee should be appointed to inquire into the 
standing orders of the House, and report thereon. 

After some discnesion the motion was agreed to, Mr. Estcourt, at his own 
request, being withdrawn. 

OUTRAGES IN RAILWAY CARRIAGES, 

Mr. M. Gipson, in reply to Mr. B. Cochrane, said he did not mean to 
assert in his observations the other evening that a communication could not 
be established between the passengers in a railway train and the guard. 
What he meant to convey was, that it was not the present intention of the 
Government to introduce any bill on the subject. 

NEW ZEALAND WAR. 

Mr. CARDWELL, in reply to Sir Minto Farquhar, stated that the Govern- 
ment had that day received despatches from New Zealand giving details of 
the late unfortunate engagement in that country, whereby so many distin- 
guished officers lost their lives, The despatches would be placed imme- 
diately in the hands of members. 

NEW ZEALAND (GUARANTEE OF LOAN) BILL, 

Mr, Cardwell moved the second reading of this bill. 

Mr. A. MILLS moved that it be read a second time that day three months. 
Re objected to the principle of an Imperial guarantee for a colonial loan, 
and quoted the authority of the late Sir James Graham and other statesmen 
in favour of such objection. 

After a lengthened discussion, the second reading was carried by 92 to 55. 


New LIFE-BOATs.—Some satisfactory harbour trials were made on Tues- 
day last in Regent’s Canal Dock, Limehouse, with two new 33-feet life-boats, 
under the superintendence of the officers of the National Life-boat Insti- 
\nt‘on, and in the presence of a large number of persons. The life-boats, 
having been capsized by means of some tackling attached to an hydraulic 
chain, righted at cnee, and the water brought back with the boats was 
self-cjected in half a minute, One of the boats is to be sent to New Brighton, 
and js the gift to the National Life-boat Institution of Joseph Leather, Esq., 
a Liverpool, She is called the Willie and Arthur, after his two sone. The 
o her life-boat will be stationed at Sennew Cove, Land’s End, and the cost of 
it has been given to the Life-boat Institution, by Mrs. Mary Anne Davis, of 
Bideford. It is called, at her request, The Cousins. 

CAYSTAL PALACE.— For the coming few days a host of varied attractions 
of ences To-day, the 16th, and Monday, the 18th inst., the great fetes 
abe Dramatic College will be held, The long programme of entertain- 
mente which has been isened by the Connell of the Coll ge for the present 
-eir will show that unusual exertions have heen made to render these great 
10; var {étes more attractive than ever. The Sh we, built to 
io Tate the tercentenary of the great poet, contir raw numerous 

rs. Within the Museum contained init are sc al most interesting 
ana of the poet and his times. An additional picture gallery, containing 
ean tes cabine® pictures by modern artists, is a collection rarely to be 
eet i Among the works of artists whose pictures occupy space in this 
Pri i at Fe, gallery will be found those of Rosa Bonheur, Landseer, Creswick, 
the chi acd, David Roberts, Linnell, Kc. A very lively specimen of 
anat panes has been lately presented to the company by M. Du Chaillu, 

‘I habits a roomy eage in the Tropical department, 


etton hi A camplete set of 

layin} machinery and other mechanical operations are at work daily. A 

F pom poureme has been erected in the lower part of the grounds, in which, 
i 


¢ few weeks, performances will be 


eqnestrian trou 
p tfection, pes of the day, 


given by one of the most talented 
The gardens and park were never in such 


forts which her Majesty's Ministers had made to obtain Justice for | 
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SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1st, 


RAILWAY ISOLATION. 

THE chief social topic of the week has been suggested by 
two cases of violence and outrage upon passengers 
traveliing by railway, In one of these a young lady was 
inclosed in a carriage with a fellow, to avoid whose rudeness 
she escaped, at the risk of life and only by the aid of strong 
manful assistance, to an adjoining compartment. in which her 
rescuer was seated, In the other, an aged gentleman was 
brutally murdered, under circumstances of unusual atrocity, 
The details of the crime will be found sufficiently narrated in 
another column, and it would be impertinent in us to attempt, 
by dwelling upon the sad tale, to exaggerate the horror and 
the indignation the story has already excited in the public 
mind, 

But English intelligence is eminently practical, Our 
sympathy is expressed less by sentiment than by actions; 
whether or not the most appropriate to the occasion, In the 
case of the insulted lady, for instance, a prosecution is at 
once instituted ; although, at present, this has failed by reason 
of one of the curious anomalies of English law, The outrage 
itself might have been rendered impracticable by the simplest 
means, It is now some months since we pointed out the 
necessity for at least one compartment in every train being 
devoted entirely to the use of ladies, The cost of such an 
arrangement would be actually nothing, and, while causing 


no additional trouble to the railway officers, it would be 
a boon of inestimable comfort to travellers of the weaker sex, 

The murder of Mr. Briggs points to another defect, far 
more difficult of remedy, in our railway organisation, At 
present it is not known whether the unfortunate gentleman 
was slain by a single assassin or by a confederacy of brigands. 
It is idle to talk of checking villanies of this description by 
never allowing less than three persons in a single carriage. 
We have ourselves known of a gang of at least four ruffians 
acting in concert, attempting, during a long journey, to draw 
two inoffensive travellers into an encounter for obvious 
purposes of plunder, and intimidated only by the prompt pro- 
duction of most efficient means of defence, For years past 
the English railway traveller has dreaded the solitary stranger, 
Every one knows that it is almost the rule, when two 
honest travellers find themselves alone in a railway-carriage, 
that each shall occupy opposite and extreme corners until 
some apparently chance fragment of conversation shall 
establish mutual confidence, In this way, oddly enough, 
the volunteer movement has been of gveat social importance 
in establishing a kind of freemasonry among the honest. 
Freemasonry itself, of course, offers a guarantee, as 
also do most of the professions. Connection with any of 
these can scarcely be counterfeited by the most adept of 
rogues, far less by the more ruffianly of our criminals, 

Nearly all the journalists who have written upon the two 
subjects alluded to by us have urged the want of communi- 
cation between the passengers and the guard of the train, 
Jn other countries this want non-existent, About 
thirteen years ago, it is true, a pleasure-train running 
between Paris and Versailles was attacked by fire, and 
numbers of the passengers were burnt to death before the 
driver was aware of any mishap, But now, in France, the 
guard can pass from end to end of the train, outside, along a 
footbeard guarded by a handrail. In America, the difliculty 
is met by a free internal communication between all the 
carriages, In Ireland (at least on some railways which we 
have seen) the back of each compartment is glazed with 
plate glass, Our necessary economy of width of railway-line 
is alleged to preclude the adoption of the French, and our 
English love of exclusiveness and privacy thi t of the American, 
system, The Irish plan adds lightness to the carriages without 
affording opportunity to unsuspected listeners: while upon an 
emergency any passenger can at once bring himself within 
view of others in the adjoining compartment, 

It is not enough to offer large rewards for the detection, 
after a fiendish crime, of a culprit whose secret may be 
known only to himself, Even detection and punishment are 
not sufficient if we would prevent the recurrence of similar 
offences. The great object to be attained is to render such 
impossible for the future, As the proverb says, “ oppor- 
tunity makes the thief." Two or three burglars quietly 
travelling with their ordinary vocation in view may have 
been tempted, by the sight of a slumbering old gentleman 
adorned with valuable jewellery, and bearing a wealthy- 
looking bag, into converting a first-class carriage into an 
impromptu padded chamber of murder. What is now re- 
quired is, that as little of such temptation a: d of such oppor- 
tunity shall be offered for the future as possible, Furthermore, 


18 


whenever such an event does oceur—which, after all, is but 
rarely—prompt detection and punishment should follow, 
This last duty devolves upon the police, and they must be 
held responsib'e for its proper performance. 


Tut MONEYS REMITTED TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 
by sundry persons for couscience sake in the past financial year ending the 
3ist of March amounted to #7400, In the previous year Conscience rendered 
vp £10,422, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. | 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJFSTY has presented to the boys’ library of the Wellin :ton 
College a selection of 200 volumes, as a contribution on the part of cr 
lamented Consort, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES was presented with the freedom of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company on Mondey afternoon. The ceremony, especially the 
oath, was of the usual quaint character. A banquet followed, at which the 
Prince proposed the toast of ‘ Prosperity to the company.” 

Tih, MINISTERIAL Fistt DINNER is fixed to take place on Saturday, tke 
23rd inst., and it is expected that the state of public business will permit the 
prorogation to take place about the end of the weck following, not improbably 
on the 28th inst, 

AbD-EL-KADER has returned to Damascus from a_ pilgrimage to Mecca, 

Mn. G, HAnvey has been elected President of the Scottish Academy of 


| Arts, Edinburgh, in the room of Sir J. Wat-on Gordon, deceased, 


A LATE NUMBER of #vich has been ordered to Le destroyed at Berlin, 
after a formal indictment in the law courts. 

A NEW ENGLISH MAGAZINE is abo. to be established in Rosario, to 
be dedicated entirely to the adyancement of the material prosperity of the 
Argentine Republic. 

THE SYATE OF OUR TROOPS on the Gold Coast is reported to be most 
unsatisfactory. They were so diseased that hardly four men out of ten were 
nt for duty. 

AN EMIGRANT-TRAIN ON THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY ran off the 
Bellcisle Bridge, near St. Hilaire, Canada East, on the 28th ult, Thirty-four 
dead and 350 wounded had been taken from the wreck, 

THE AMERICAN GOVERNMENT is erecting formidable earthworks at 
Portland, Maine, for the protection of that port in case of war, 

THE MANCHESTER Ciry CouNerr havo established a “ Cabman's Order 
of Merit,” to serve as a good-conduct badge does in the Army. 

IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCK the harvest has already been begun. The 
quantity of corn is not great, but the quality isexzellent, The same obser- 
vation applies to the hay, 

THE EARL or Denny is reeovering from his severe attack of gout, and 
the noble Karl is regaining his strength slowly ; but it is doubtful if his 
Lordship will be able to resume his duties in the House of Lords during the 
present Session. 

A HANDSOME JEWIsI SYNAGOGUE has been erected at Melbourne, 
Australia. There are 1000 Jews in that city. 

CRINOLINE [8 FAST DISAPPEARING IN PARISIAN CIRCLES. At the 
watering-places abroad it is quite abandoned, and it is said that in another 
twelve months crinoline will be unknown in Paris, 

“MANHATTAN” (J, A. SCOVELLE), the New York Correspondent of the 
Standard, died in that city on the 23rd ult. 

THE PEOPLE OF GLASUOW are likely to carry outa suggestion made by 
Lord Houghton for erecting by public subseription a simple monument to 
the memory of David Gray, author of * ‘The Luggie and other Poems,” and 
on whom an excellent paper appeared in a late Number of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

COLONEL MMURDO, after the inspection of the Queen's (Westminster) 
Rifles, on Saturday last, said he would, with such a volunteer force as we had 
at present, and with such a force as we could in a short time bring into the 
field, guarantee to meet and to defeat any enemy that should venture to set 
foot upon our shores, 


A PITMAN AT THORNBURY, last week, dressed himself in his wife's 
crinoline, cap, and bonnet, and then hanged himself, The man is said to 
have been, in the language of his neighbours, “ a great reader,” and to this 
cause, in their wisdom, they attribute his committing “the rash act.” 

ONE HUNDRED AND FirTy EMPLOYEES AT THE WEST INDIA Docks 
have, through Mr. F. J. Bradtield, forwarded to the National Life-boat Insti- 
tution £5 7s, 10d., in sums varying from Jd. to 5s., as a token of their sym- 
pathy for its great and national work. 

ON TUESDAY, the 12th inst., his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
and on Wednesday, the !3th, her Royal Highncss the Princess of Wales, 
with the infant Prince, honoured Messrs. Lock and Whitfield, of Regent- 
street, with sittings for their portraits at Marlborough House, 

Mr. GERMAN REED, immediately after the close of the present season at 
the Gallery of Illustration, will follow up his previous success in the pro- 
duction of Opera di Camera, with a new work trom the pen of one of our 
most popular composers, which, we hear, is written in his happiest vein, 

FREDERICK BRICKNELL, the under-waiter of the Lion Tavern, Islington, 
who cut the throat of his fellow-servant a short time ago because she would 
not favour his addresses, was tried on Wednesday at the Central Criminal 
Court. The evidence was clear; he was found guilty; and the ca,ital 
sentence of the law was passed on him, 

Sik MICHAEL Hicks BEACH, Conservative, was on Tuesday returned 
without opposition for East Gloucestershire, in lieu of the late Sir W. 
Codrington. 

M. BERRYER IS TO VISIT LONDON at the end of October or beginning 
of November next. The English profession intend to invite M. Berryer toa 
banquet, in testimony of their respect for the illustrious Parliamentary 
orator and advocate, and of his constant defence of the independence of the 
Bar. 


Two BoYS WERE BATHING IN A PooL AT ROUND OAK WORKS, near 
Dudley, on Saturday evening last, in presence of their father, and, slipping 
into a deep hole, were drowned, The father was unable to swim, and could 
not give them assistance. 

THE Owl of Wednesday says :—‘ We are in a position to slate that a sus- 
pension of hostilities was yesterday agrecd upon between the German allies 
and the Danish Government. We trust that this truth may lead to a paci- 
fication so much needed in the interests of Europe, and to the final disposal 
of the question which has raised so many difficulties.” 


AN UNDERTAKER IN NEW YORK is said to have received the following 
order, verbatim et literatin, from an afilicted widower :—‘t Sur—Sur—my 
waif is ded, and Wants to be berried to-morro. At Wunner klok. U knows 
wair to dig the Hole—bi the side of my too Uther waifs—Let it be deep.” 

ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON a boat-load of excursionists from London put 
off from the beach at Folkestone, Some two or three hours afterward the 
boat was found floating bottom upwards, with one man clinging to it. He 
was saved, and reports the others, four in number, drowned, 


M. TEMPEL, astronomer, reports that at two o'clock a.m, on the 5th inst. 
he discovered a new telescopic comet in the constellation of the Ram. Its 
position was about 2h. 57m. right ascension, and 18deg. 12min. northern 
declination. 

BETWsEN the years 1859 and 1863 inclusive, 154 non-commissioned officers 
and men of her Majesty's land forces *ave been drowned at military stations 
in the United Kingdom, I'lymouth has been more fatal in this respect than 
any other place, 

HENRY ADAMS, a labourer, was killed, and several other persons injured, 
by the sudden falling of the walls of a house in Churchill-road, Maiden- 
lane, on Monday, which was being taken down to make way for the con- 
struction of the Tottenham and Hampstead Junction Railway. 

IN THE YEAR ended Dec, 31 last, 3,132,293 gallons of brandy were 
imported into the United Kingdom, 2,911,159 gallons coming from Sennen 
706,356 gallons of British brandy were permitted from the rectifiers’ stocks 
during last year, and 61,258 gallons permitted to Customs warehouses for 
exportation. 

AN ENGINE-DRIVER named Nicholas Clarke was killed on Sunday evening 
on the Hammersmith extension of the Metropolitan Railway. The unfor- 
tunate man was leaning over from his engine to see that the train was all 
right when his head came in contact with a telegraph pole. He was knocked 
off the engine and killed instantly. 


THE RvussIAN GOVERMNENT is dispored to accord additioval facilities 
for the export of grain from Odessa, in consequence of the gre st quantities 
in store in that place, and also by reason of the fine appearance of the crops. 
The accounts from Italy continue to be highly satisfactory ; and the same 
may be said of the Danubian Principalities, 

A NEW SPIDER has been discovered at the Ararat diggings, Australia, It 
is about half the size of the common tarantula, and is banded longitudinally 
with alternate stripes of very dark green and grey. The back is furnished 
with a kind of shell, to which there are fifty entrances, from which young 
spiders may be seen leaving and again returning after a short stay outside. 

LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBERT PERCY DOUGLAS, Bart., has been 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of Good Hope. Sir R. P. 
Douglas is the eldest son of the late Sir Howard Douglas, who was Governor 
of New Brunswick from 1825 to 1829, and Lord High Commissioner of the 
Tonian Islands from 1835 till 1840, The new Governor was born in 1805, and 
succeeded to the baronetcy in 186!. He has been Inspector of Militia and 
Assistant Adjutant-General to the Forces, 

IN THE BORIAL REGISTER OF LYMINGTON, HANTS, there is the follow. 
ing entry :—‘12 g This forenoon the body of Samuel Baldwin, 
e ed in a vessel off to sea and wai 
near the Isle of Wight.” “ This 
mpshire paper, “in accordance witi 
wife trom dancing over his grave, 


committe 
appears to have be 
the wish of the decease 
which she had threatened to do," 


, says a Hs 
» prevent his 


THE QUEEN AND THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S GARDENS. — 
Her Majesty has addressed a communication to the directors of the Royal 
Horticultural Society expressing the pleasure she derived from her recent 
visit to the gardens, which in their improved condition are admirably cal- 
culated to carry out the objects for which they were designed by the late 
Prince Consort. By her Majesty's command, the birthday of his Royal 
Highness, the 26th of August, is henceforth to be observed as a holiday at 
the gardens, on which day free admission will be offered to all visitors, 
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CESTRUCTION OF THE 
SAVOY CHAPEL. 

On the afternoon of Thursday 
week, as briefly mentioned in 
our last Number, this venerable 
ebureh, which was upwards of 
850 years old, and whic h had 
besides a peculiar historical in- 
terest, was destroyed by 
aud nothing now remains of t 
edifice, which w alway s greatly 
admired for erior embel- 
lishment, but the bare, charred, 
roofless walls. Most Londoners, 
and many _ people besides, 
will remember the ch apel, 
situated in a quiet nook behind 
the Strand, with its trim little 
burial-ground, surrounded with 
trees and evergreens, and form- 
ing a kind of oasis in the midst 
of a great city. It stood within 
the precincts of the ancient 
Palace of the Savoy, of which 
it was the last remnant. ‘%t 
is a parochial benefice, in the 
gift of her Majesty, in right of 
her duchy of Lancaster ; and in 
the reign of Elizabeth, before 
the householders beyond the 
precinct were permitted to use 
it as their parish church, they 
signed an instrument renouncing 
all claim to any right or pro- 
perty in the chapel itself, There 
is a tradition that when the 
Liturgy in the vernacular tongue 
was restored by Queen Elizabeth 
the chapel of the Savoy was the 
first place in which the service 
was performed. It was in this 
chapel also that the memorable 
conference between the Episco- 
palian and Presbyterian divines 
on the Book of Common Prayer 
took place, in 1661, The benetice 
has been held by more than 
one distinguished ornament of 
the Church of  England— 
among others by Dr, Anthony 
Horneck, the favourite en? 
lain of King William III. and 
one of the most celebrated 
preachers of his time, The 
chapel, which was erected about 
the beginning of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, was originally 
connected with an hospital. Its 
interior dimensions were ‘0 ft, 
by 24ft. and it was in the 
Gothic style of architecture, 
with a curious little tower at 
the southern end, which, with 
the main walls, still survives, 
The ceiling, which has been 
entirely destroyed, was the most 
striking feature of the interior 
of the chapel. It was wholly of 
oak and pear tree, and divided 
into 138 quatrefoil panels, each 
enriched with a carved orna- 
ment either of sacred or his- 
torical significance. The panels 
numbered twenty-three in the 
length of the chapel and six 
in its width, Ten of the 
ranges had each a shield in the 
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EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE SAVOY CHAPEL DURING THE RECENT FIRE. 
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centre, pres iting, in high relief 
some feature or emblem of th, 
passion and death of the Savion 
and all devised and arranged }; 
a style of which there are m; any 
examples in sacred edifices ;} 
the fifteenth and sixt 
centuries. The panels throngl). 
out the rest of the ceiling con 
tained bearings, or ba 
indicating the various far 
from which the Royal lineag: 
was derived, and more partic 
larly the alliances of the hous 
of Lancaster, each panel bein; 
surrounded by a wreath rich] 
blazoned and tinted with th) 
livery colours of the different {,- 
milies, There were many ancient 
mural monuments in the ch; apr 
Among them was an imposi: 
one, in the chancel, to t)) 
memory of Sir Robert Doug! 
and his lady, erected in t), 
early part of the seventeen: 


century. Ina pretty Gothi 
niche on the opposite sir 
was the figure of a lad, 
kneeling commemorative cj 


Jocosa, daughter of Sir Als 
Apsley, Lieutenant of the Tow: 
and wife of the then Earl , 
Dalhousie. On the western wa 
near the altarpiece, was a bea: : 
tiful ornamental recess, in tl 
back of which were cflig 
engraved on brass, Near thi 
was asmall tablet to the memory 
of Ann Killigrew, 1685, daughter 
of one of the Masters of the 
Savoy and niece to the we! 
known jester. This was the 
lady described by Dryden as 
* A Grace for beauty anda Muse 
for wit.” Of Arabella, Dowager 
Countess of Nottingham, whi 
was interred in the chancel, 
there was also a fine monument 
Some of these have survived the 
ravages of the fire, but not so 
the fine altarpiece and the large 
stained-glass window surmount- 
ing it, which have been entirely 
destroyed. In the lower central 
compartment of this window 
was a figure of St. John the 
Baptist, to whom the boil ul 
of the Savoy was dedicate! 
The side compartments con- 
tained emblems of the other 
Evangelists, while the ducal 
coronet, the red rose of Lan- 
caster, and the lions and fleurs- 
de-lis of the Plantagenet esco- 
cheon were introduced in other 
parts. Over all was the inscrip)- 
tion—* This window was glaze: 
at the cost of the congregation, 
in honour of God, and in grati- 
tude to our Queen Victoria.” 
With respect to the fire, it ap- 
pers that of late a slight escape 
of gas had been perceived in tlie 
neighbourhood of the organ, 
which was on the floor and at 
the south end of the chapel, an: 
a gasfitter was employed on tli 
day of the fire to detect the po 
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While so engaged hewas accompanied by the Rev. Henry 


of Larvae Be : . 
White the Incumbent of the chapel, who was exceedingly desirous 


that the workman should observe all due care inthe matter. Theyen- | 1 


tered the chapel together for that purpose, and left it together. Shortly 
afterwards the beadle, who was at work in the churchyard, perceived 
a smell of fire, and, having called Mr. White's atrention to. it, the y 
entered the chapel, and found that it proceeded from a curtain whic 
appeared to have been slightly singed. There was then no other 
visible sign of fire, amd that lad been extinguished before they en- 
tered ; but shortly afterwards the interior of the chapel was observd 
to be in ablaze. The fire spread with great rapidity, and before assist- 
ance could be had, or enzineg brought, it had obtained such a hold 
of the building as to defy all efforts to extinguish it ; and in less than 
an hour the chapel was reduced to a mass of ruins. A house in the 
oceupation of Mr. Finney, a tailor, caught fire at the back through 
the window of a balcony which overhung the northern end of the 
church, and was in a short time completely gutted. The fire spread 
to some adjoining premises occupied by the printers of the Press 
newspaper, but did little damage in comparison ; and there it appears 
to have been arrested, but not before it had extended to the Strand 
through the honse of Mr, Finney. ‘ 

Fortunately, the registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials con- 
nected with the chapel, and the communion-plate, have been saved, 
uninjured. 

‘A close inspection of the ruins since the fire shows that, of the 
mural monuments of notable peysons, while some have been entirely 
destroyed without a trace being left, those that remain have 
been so mutilated and defaced by the action of the fire as to render 
restoration impossible. This is especially so as regards the monu- 
ments of Sir Robert and Lady Douglas, and a member of the 
Pembroke family, which, among others, adorned the chancel. The 
latter of these had been already partly defaced by the effects of time, 
and Lady Herbert, of Lea, had recently intingated her intention to 
have it restored. It had been a large and magnificent structure of 
the Elizabethan era, enriched with pillars and, with the efligy of the 
lady it commemorated, extended within a niche. The Douglas 
monument exhibited the armed figure of a knight reclining on the 
right arm, and the efligy of a lady kneeling behind it. It was 
about 250 years old, and much admired as a work of art. The head 
of the knight has been broken off by the effects of the fire, as has 
also the sword hand: the rest of the monument is so calcined as 
to crumble to the touch. The fine Gothic screen over the altar has 
been almost completely destroyed. Tablets in marble to the 
memory of the enterprising but unfortunate traveller Richard 
Lander; of agallant young officer, a member of the Danvers family, 
who was killed in falas and of Dr, Archibald Cameron, who was 
executed, in 1753, on a bill of attainder, for being implicated in the 
rebellion of 1745, have been totally destroyed, witli many others, 
The remains of Dr, Cameron, after his execution, were deposited in 
a vault in the Chapel of the Savoy, and the monument recorded the 
fact that it had been erected, with the gracious permission of her 
Majesty, in 1846, by his great-grandson, a hundred years after the 
Battle of Culloden. It was an elegant work of art, and the 
design for it was shown in the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. A mural monument of the late William Hilton, R.A., 
keeper of the Royal Academy, whose remains are interred in 
hae adjacent cemetery, has escaped with comparatively little 

njury. 

On Saturday last the authorities of the Duchy of Lancaster 
received a communication, through the Earl of Clarendon (the 
Chancellor of the Duchy), to the effect that her Majesty the Queen 
will take upon herself the cost of restoring this ancient fabric. 
Tis is not the first time her Majesty has evinced the deep interest 
she takes in the place, for a stone elegantly carved is still to 
be seen in one of the walls, on which an inscription is en- 
graved commemorative of the circum-tance that the interior of 
the chapel was repaired and restored at her expense in 1843, and 
the congregation showed their gratitude on that occasion by the 
embellishment at their own cost of the large window over the altar 
with stained glass. On its completion the work of restoration was 
inspected and approved by the Prince Consort, on a visit his Royal 
Highness paid to the chapel in the following year, and of which the 

arishioners entertain a grateful recollection. The fabric, was 
insured to the amount of £4000, a sum which will go far towards 
its restoration. Mr, Sidney Smirke, the architect, has made an in- 
spection of the ruins, with a view to estimate the cost of rebuilding 
the chapel. He is understood to have expressed an opinion that the 
four walls which remain are not seriously injured, and may there- 
fore be made available in the work of restoration. 


FERN-GATHERING. 


THAT is surely a happy fashion which provides us an object for 
which a country walk may be undertaken with an interest beyond 
mere exercise. After all, even the most ardent health-seeker must 
have felt how inexpressibly dreary are the four, six, or eight miles of 
pedestrianism unrelieved by some definite object to be attained 
during or at the end of the journey. 

It is true that there are few parts of England where the natural 
beauty of scenery is not sutflicient inducement to undertake a 
journey even on foot; but it too often happens that tourists avail 
themselves only of those spots which are easily reached by railway or 
other conveyance, and so attain a thorough acquaintance only with 
the general aspect of what may be called show-landscapes, instead of 
acquiring a loving interest in the little romantic nooks and corners 
which are only to be found by the true admirer of nature. ‘These spots 
abound in all parts of England; and though they are seldom men- 
tioned by those to whom they are best known, and who regard any 
invasion of their secluded precincts with a sort of jealousy, they 
become more completely appreciated every year till the charm of 
freshness begins to fade from their once retiring beauty. The 
fresh, cool glade resounds to the hoarse cries of vulgar roysterers ; 
the quiet dell is the scene of a picnic ; the wild blossoms are 
trampled; the strange grasses torn up and scattered; the velvet 
turf and mossy tree roots strewed with the remains of gandwiches, 
lobster claws, and broken bottles ; while in the vale itself a shabby 
but staring public-house is rapidly erected, and the once shy 
cottagers adulterate their milk, and advertise to supply “tea at 
ninepence,” or “ bilin’ water at twopence a head.” 

But as old and favourite haunts become desecrated by the intru- 
sion of the vulgar, new E pove of resort are continually presenting 
themselves to notice, and new recreations for leisure are every day 
being invented. And it must be confessed that it is now more than 
ever their own fault if visitors to the seaside or quiet inland places find 
the days pass heavily. Science is ‘made easy” by the subdivisions 
of natural objects into classes and the numerous cheap handbooks 
in which the most listless amateur may find something instructive, 
and the inquirer may learn how to stock rivers with salmon, or to 
year water-beetles in a glass bottle. For ourselves, we confess to a 
preference for fern-collecting, for ferns may be said to lead to almost 
every variety of scenery ; they are less “ sloppy’ than the denizens 
of the aquarium, and are found in such quiet retreats as that 
depicted in our Engraving, where we may Tove fair eompanions 
who are not reduced to the necessity of “ goloshea.” One touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin, and we earnestly recom- 
mend all despondent lovers and all shy maidens te pursue 
tae study of ferns; they possess very many minute peculiarities, 
and it is really surprising what discoveries may be made by two 
peravns examining these exquisite plants by means of a mutual 
pocket microscope. 

Amongst the very best of places for the study and collection of 
ferns, commend us to Ecclesbourne and Fairlight Glens, or to “* Old 
Row.” There are few prettier spots in England than these, and, apart 
from any object in going thither, the beautiful dell with the clear 
water trickling and rippling over the rocks on its way down to the 
* ribbed sea sand;" the blush and glow of field-flowers which are 
thick asa soft Turkey carpet on the level sward above; the deep, 
el, fresh growth of moss and grasses in the bed of the little valley ; 
the rustling sigh of the trees, the hum of insects, and the songs of 
birls blending in off€ sweet murmuring trie, with fugues for the 


cuckoo and the thrush, are attractions not easily surpassed. There 
is another attraction, too, and that is the softened light, as it comes 
in through the leafy screen overhead, and the golden haze through 
which stem, and leaf, and flower are seen in such perfection. 

For romantic beauty, Ecclesbourne is inferior to Fairlight: but 
it is, perhaps, a better place for the gathering of ferns, which 
is our present subject. The great palmated leaves of dark 
green, with their rough brown scales—the feathery sprays of 
the buckler or the alternate bright fronds of the lady fern— 
the wonderful varieties of the beautiful spleenwort, the “adder's 
tongue,” horsetail, and the noble “ Royal Osmund "—may be 
sought here; and a few hours will sutfice to stock a large 
“ fardian” case with beautifully varied specimens ; not forgetting 
the soft green, dark brown, and tender, light-yellowish mosses. 

To those who would collect successfully we would suggest a small 
tin case for holding the specimens; and it will be found necessary 
in every case to remove with the root a good proportion of the 
“rhizome,” or that stem from which the leaves and roots spring. 
The earth should be allowed to adhere to the roots, and both root and 
“rhizome” be enveloped in wet moss or some other damp covering. 
It will be well, too, to notice the nature of the soil and the situation 
in which each particular specimen grows, and, especially, the degree 
of light in which it seems best to thrive. 

The “wardian” case may be represented by any large glass 
vessel from which the air can be prs io and in this the fern-seed 
(true fairy fern-seed, an interest in which will help to render, if not 
ourselves, some of our selfish troubles invisible) may be reared. 
The regular fern-cases are cheap amd common enough, but for a 
commencement the glass pan and cover do very well if the bottom 
of the pan be first covered with broken tiles, to. drain the roots a 
little, and the air be admitted about twice a week. In the close 
cases may be cultivated several varieties of spleenwort, maidenhair, 
hartstongue, bladder-fern, oak-fern, and some other sorts. To 
cultivate ferns in pots it is necessary to be carefulof the soil, which 
should consist of black fibrous earth combined with loam, sand, and 
sometimes a little old mortar. The pots should be filled to one 
third from the bottom with bits of broken tile and freestone. The 
ferns must be frequently watered, with a fine “rose” to the water- 
i, and many sorts require constant moisture. — 

he lover of ferns, however, w'll scarcely rest satisfied till he has 
a fernery in his garden, either inclosed in a rustic shed, which is 
best, or in some shady corner.. To rear the artificial rockwork it 
will be necessary to lay a foundation of broken tiles and rubbish, 
the interstices of witioh should afterwards be filled up with rough 
sand and gravel, and fi final layer of compost formed of loam, 
peat, sand, and old mortar and charcoal, will receive the clinkers, 
flints, and other rockwork. 

For the lighter parts of the rockwork, and especially for the build- 
ing in of pots here and there, there is nothing better or prettier than 
pieces of coke dip in cement—their extreme lightness, porous- 
ness, and durability being very desirable qualities. Some ferns 
which grow in marsh land or near the beds of streams will require 
little pits of clay to prevent the water soaking away ; and it would 
be'well to have jets of water through a perforated pipe, so arranged 
as to play gently, and in some cases constantly, over the whole rock- 
work. The fern-fancier who pays an annual visit to Hastings will 
surely find that some otherwise dull places have acquired a new 
interest, for it cannot be denied that this healthful cinque port 
is strangely lacking in amusement. No “ entertainment” seems 
permanently to thrive within its sober and demure precincts; and 
only the ardent lovers of nature or people with great inner resources 
can long remain without unutterable ennui, unless they seek beauties 
away from the town and beach, Do you remember poor Charles 
Lamb's querulous complainings of Hastings in the “ Old Margate 
Hoy”? He says, “I love town or country; but this detestable 
cinque port is neither, I hate those scrubbed shoots thrusting out 
their starved foliage from between horrid fissures of dusty, innu- 
tritious rocks, which the amateur calls ‘ verdure to the edge of the 
sea.’ I require woods, and they show me stunted coppices ; 
I cry out for waterbrooks and pant for fresh streams and 
inland murmurs. I cannot stand all day on the naked beach 
watching the capricious hues of the sea shitting like the colours of 
a dying mullet. I am tired of looking out of the windows of this 
island prison. While I gaze on the sea I want to be on it, over it, 
across it. It binds me in with chains of iron; my thoughts are 
abroad. There is no sense of home at Hastings. If it were what 
it was in its primitive shape, and what it ought to have remained— 
a fair, honest fishing town, and no more, with a few straggling 
fishermen's huts scattered about, artless as its cliffs, and with their 
materials filched from them—it were something. I am sure no 
town-bred or inland-born subject can find true and natural 
nourishment at these sea places, Nature, where she does not mean 
us for mariners and vagabonds, bids us to stay at home. I would 
exchange these seagulls for swans, and scud a swallow for ever about 
the banks of Thamesis,” 


DESTRUCTION OF MR, COXWELL’S BALLOON AT LEICESTER.— Oa 
Monday evening an incident of a singular character, and one that ended in 
the entire destruction of Mr, Coxwell’s balloon, occurred on the Leicester 
racecourse, It appears that an amalgamated demonstration of the 
Foresters’ courts throughout the midland and north-eastern counties was 
held on the racecourse, and a variety of attractions were announced for the 
entertainment of the public, amongst which was an ascent of one of Mr. 
Coxwell's large balloons, with that distinguished aeronaut, Seven o'clock 
arrived, the time fixed for the ascent, and the balloon, having been inflated 
was held by a number of men, Mr. Coxwell being engaged in superintending 
the final adjustment of the car and ropes previous to his ascension to the 
upper world, when the crowd broke in upon him, and made it impossible to 
complete the arrangements. Afier unavailing attempts to get a space 


cleared, Mr. Coxwell opened the valves and allowed the gas to 

this occurring, the public, imagining they had been aned, ot up re 
immense roar, and in a few seconds the beautiful airy struct ure was torn to 
shreds, the police being powerless to prevent the mob from thus wreaking 
their fury on the unoffending silk. Mr. Coxwell had his clothes torn, and 
with difficulty escaped from the excited crowd, and some gentlemen’ who 
endeavoured to defend him were rather roughly handled, The want of a 
sufficient police force to keep the space around the balloon clear is alleged to 
—_ been the cause of the occurrences which ended in this disgraceful 
riot. 

THE LATE THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN.—This well-kr velis 
essayist, whose illness we mentioned in our last Ete ge ros ge 
the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Grattan, who was born in Dublin in 1796 was 
the son of Mr. Colley Grattan, of Edenderry, King's County. He was 
intended for the profession of the law, but, having an uncle and two cousins 
in the Army (one, Major Grattan, commanded the Royal Irish in the East 
Indies and in China), he entered the Militia in the hope of getting a com- 
mission, He volunteered into the South American army in the war of 
independence against the yoke of Spain, but, marrying a Miss O'Donnell 
he left the service and settled in the south of France. In 1819 he pro- 
duced “Philibert,” a poetical romance, in the style of Scott — 1 10 
intervallo—however, which was not successful. He then removed ‘his 
establishment to Paris, and made acquaintance with Béranger, 
Casimir Perier, Moore, Washington Irvine, Lamartine, and other 
dis‘inguished men, and became a regular contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review and to the New Monthly Magazine, then under the editorship of 
‘Thomas Campbell. - In 1823 appeared “Highways and Byways, by a 
Walking Gentleman,” the work by which Mr. Grattan will be best remem- 
bered. This book had a great sale,and brought the author many offers from 
the booksellers, which induced him to bring out a second and third series. 
Then he produced in succession “‘ Ben Nazir the Saracen,” a play written for 
Kean (after which he left Boulogne, where he had been |iy for Brussels) 
|“ Tales of Men - Cities" (1829), ‘Traits of Travel,” “The Heiress ot 
Bruges (1831), “The History of the Netherlands,” “ Jacqueline of Hol- 
land” (1831), which laster caused his expulsion from Brussels during 


the revolution, and his residence jn Holl t side! 
where he wrote his “Legends of the Rhine a Pap remgs 
| Mansfeldt.” On the accession of Prince Leopold of SaxeCoburg 


Saxe-Cc 
to the newly-created throne of Belgium, Mr. Gratten panei 


Brvssels, and in 1839 was appointed, at the s Y j 
British Consul at Boston. His new office evel ra evita tap gee 
direction, and his pamphlet on the boun:ary question in America. In 3 ied 
he’ wes permitted, as a favour, to resign his office to his son whe hed. » ie 
acting as his deputy, and he was appointed a gentleman of the privy 
chamber in the Royal household. Mr. Grattan has also written “ Ci a Hi 
America,” “ Women of Colour,” “The Cagot's Port and the Conse ipt 
Bride” (1847), “ England and the Disrupted States of America” Clee. 
en Paths, and oo ba po Them" (1862), &e, His personal reat? 
scences Were very interestin; contain 7 t 
men and manner Ia various cvantcies, tain many curious anecdotes about 


| the performance of “ Nos Alliées,’ 


| I have just been dismissed by M. Briet. 


| engagement for my bread, and, as I have no i 
, and, as t di A 
| ment, I appeal to you. The director has in this eases baton lbciny 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tue Times and all the other papers have told us that eightee 
L'beral Irish members voted against the Government in the divisi ‘i 
upon the vote of censure. This is not correct. The Irish Liberals 
who voted against the Government were—1, Acton, Sir John - > 
Brady, Dr.; 3, Cogan, W. H. F.: 4, Corbally, M. E.; 5, Grevil}e, 
Colonel; 6, Green, Jno.; 7, M‘Cann, J.; 8, O'Reilly, M.- os) 
O'Conor Don; 10, O'Ferrall, M.; 11, Scully, V.; 12, Waldron, L. 
The following are Conservatives :—1, Blake, J. A.; 2, Bowyer, Siz 
G.: 3, M‘Evoy, E.; 4, M'Mahon, P.; 5, O'Donoghue, The : 6 
Sullivan, M. Some of these six gentlemen may call themselves 
Liberals; but they sit on the Conservative side of the house, rayk 
as Conservatives, and never fail to answer to the Conservative whip 
when they aresummoned, Twelve Irishmen deserted the Government 
and noteighteen. It is, however, but fair to say that of these twelve 
several do not profess to be Government men, but Independent 
Liberals. Ofcourse you have heard therumour that these twelve were 
compelled by some sinseen power to vote as they did. How far this 
is true I cannot say, but several of them do not conceal that they 
dared not to vote otherwise than as they did, -The Liberals brougis 
up three invalids who had not been in the house for a long time— 
to wit, Lord Robert Clinton (he has not been present for two 
years, and had to be led in between two members), Baron 

othschild, and Mr. Beale ; the two latter, however, got in very well 
The Conservatives brought up two invalids — Mr. Stirling and 
Mr. C. Bailey; the latter could not enter without support 
The Conservatives were unfortunate in having four men hors de 
combat without pairs—Lord Newport, Mr. Peter Blackburn, Colonel 
Powell, and Mr. Spooner, They also lost the vote of General Lindsay. 
who is with his regiment in Canada, and the vote for Kast Glouces. 
tershire, vacant by the death of Sir W. Codrington; making seven 
in all. I have not put Dr, Lyons down (who is ill), for, though an 
Irishman and a Conservative, it is doubtful how he would have 
voted. He would make eight, out of the fifteen absent Con- 
servatives. There were nine Liberals absent; and of these I cay 
account for four—Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Maguire, and Mr, Osborne (who 
all left the House), and Mr, Ellice (who is travelling abroad), 

Politicians have long since noted and admired Mr. Disraeli's 
wonderful power of drawing a resolution so artfully worded as to 
entrap all manner of opinions; and perhaps the right hon. gentle. 
man never displayed this power more fully than in the late 
vote of censure on the Government. Indeed, in this effort, and in 
the speech with which he backed it up, he rather overleaped him- 
self; and gossips have been busy in showing how easily Mr 
Disraeli’s reasoning may be made to tell against his own position, 
“You have failed,” said he to the Cabinet, “in maintaining your 
avowed policy of upholding the independence and integrity of 
Denmark, and your ailure proves your utter incapacity to conduct 
such negotiations, or to manage the general government of the 
country.’ Well, then, say the quidnuncs, success is the measure of 
capacity, according to the leader of the Opposition ; but how does this 
rule tell when applied to himself? First, Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Lord Derby's last Administration, proposed a budget 
which he failed to carry; second, Mr. Disraeli was a leading member 
of a Cabinet which tried to prevent the war in Italy, in 1859, and 
he did not succeed in that ; third, Mr. Disraeli brought in a Reform 
Bill—almost the only bill he ever laid upon the table of the 
House—and that bill did not become law ; fourth, Mr. Disraeli has 
now proposed a vote of censure on the Government, and made a 
dash at the Treasury benches, and he has not succeeded in attaining 
his object. Therefore, the right hon. gentleman is “utterly in- 
capable” as a financier, as a negotiator, as a legislative reformer 
and as a party leader! Nobody pretends that this is either good 
logic or good sense ; but it is quite as much both as was Mr, Disraeli’s 
reasoning when he alleged that the failure of the Government in the 
Dano-German question proved their utter incapacity to conduct such 
eat Ril a 1 

* Bass’s Bill” is still a standing topic of conversation, 
hardly be said that men at the ala ave a horror of Brodnite 
grinding nuisance. All that the sympathisers with Italian music 
played as if arranged for the Scotch bagpipes have to say in its 
favour is, that if it were not for the organ-men the ragged little 
children who swarm in courts and alleys would have no personal 
acquaintance with the best scientific and popular airs. The organ- 
grinder is to the small Sallys, Jennys, Peggys, and Lizzies of the 
doorsteps what Costa, Giuglini, Mario, Santley, Titiens, and La Patti 
are to the Blanches, Constances, Emmelines, and Adas of Belgravia 
I like to see poor children playing and dancing, they seem to 
enjoy themselves so thoroughly, and their red and white English 
faces, when free from dirt, are so charming a contrast to the burnt- 
sienna, Spanish-liquorice, brown-pipkin tint of the “musician,” 
But would it matter if the knowledge of the aforesaid Sallys, Jennys 
Peggys, and Lizzies was confined to “Oh! let us be joyful » or the 
“ Old Hundred” ? Are not “Il balen,” “ Fra poco,” and “Ah! 
e non temo” likely to give them ideas above their station in 

While upon the subject of music, I may as wel j 
am to know that we are soon likely to hae Mavetent™ Aneta , 
M. Cremieux, the agent of Mdme. Meyerbeer, has made arran e- 
ments with the director of the French Opera, and the great estes 
last work is to be produced in January next. At the desire of the 
late composer, Messieurs Faure and Belart, and Mdme. Sax, are 
to play the principal parts. Rossini has just finished a piece of 
music, which he intends to call “In Memoriam.” It is said that 
he derived his inspiration from a view of the funeral procession of 
Meyerbeer defiling along the Boulevards—a silent and respectful 
cee Fonnaae = each — the flowers and immortelles 
showering from the windows. The w “ iam” 
—— to Signor Pacini. en enema 008 0 

erhaps you were not aware that the “ ” 

England were partial to horseflesh—I mean Pec fy gptormn tes 
sense, Le Nain Jaune, a French newspaper, is my authority, It 
says that at a late race-meeting, when the weights” for 
a race were published, there was a perfect outburst of 
appetite. “ Blood and thunder!” cried a belted Earl—how well 
the writer in Le Nain Jaune understands English customs, tastes, 
and feelings ! He not only knows that all our upper classes are in the 
constant habit of swearing, but the exact sort oF eeihe they swear— 
“Blood and thunder!” cried the Earl, “I order for Mase! to-night 
a quarter of that handiccapeur!” Of course by “ handiccaj x Ht 
the French writer means horse, Is it that ( Sieseawrorin ty pol 
Roussells, Gladstones and Milor Layards, at their banquets at 
Trafalgar-squares, eats winners of the Earl Derby's ? iad are not 
Parisians curiously exact in their description of the d 
si reac of the English ? epee 

It would appear that a misapprehension exi i 
ship of the new Review, The British Army por a = vache 
attributed to Mr. Hamilton Hume, the son of the late Chief Magi 4 
trate of Calcutta; but this is a mistake. The name of the eatoe 
of the new Review is shrouded in mystery ; perhaps it has no editor 
at all, but edits itself, asa late morning paper that had but a bri H 
existence used todo. Mr. Hamilton Hume is a contributor to the 
new pipeclay and peasoup magazine, as will be seen on reference ta 
its = number. Perhaps the mistake has originated from that 
= connection with its predecessor, Zhe British Army 

A difficulty between an actor and his man 


scene the other night at the Théatre des tp gh remy lena 


tS a at Rouen. During 
reir . De i 

the chief role, suddenly paused in his part menrpen Nile Paw adi 
Allow me to interrupt niyeelf an instant, and tell you something 


Now, I depend on my 


himself than the public. This will ney 


be good enough to appland me ; those wh i ini 
can hiss.” (Applause) “Thank you” And he oenen pen 
ae of ed Ranghty Baron, : 

is probable that the time for crusades i A te ati 
fighting over the Holy Places, The names of ieroith Vergusson, 
’ 


erdo. If you agree with me, 
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are. of course, familiar to students of | 
K + and topography of Jerusalem ; nor is it unknown to | 
the are ieee Times pate Baiada Review that Dr. Pierotti, the | 
reat Whe been in hot water with Mr. Fergusson and others | 
pote the originality of his discoveries. Did he take measurements | 
arpa tographs, or did he plagiarise them ? Ihave before me two 
and Patet Stgsued by Dr. Piexotti’s publishers, Messrs. Bell and 
an s, iss i : 
a i one by the Rev. Geo. 


Nonney, Williams, and others. 


Williams, B.D., and the other by Mr. 
&c., both of them taking the part 


x B ,, M.A, F.G.S. } 
a Dr Pierottt against his assailants, There are plenty of picces | 
ae 5 Lady Strangford and another lady are called 


iicativres, and poor : : : 
ce eis i ey I am bound to say I think Dr. Pierotti 


ieated as to his honour, though not always as to | 
ge indeed, his panda, oe aot Baht pka 
; varmest praise to give to the moderation, the | 
I hare tthe fine sab slaty English of Dr. Pierotti’s defenders ; | 
«ican recommend the pamphlets as models of controversial | 
a oe even to persons who know little or nothing of modern | 
F eoowecbs ” in the Holy Places, and who do not care whether a 
e nese underground receptacle (with an ugly name) does or | 
ae Be indicate that the Jewish altar was situated just over it. aif 
ane trouble the good reader with anything cynical (and obvious) | 
about these disputes over the “ Holy Places ; and the less so as 
aoe particular brochures are kindly and equitably written. — 
oh ! Royal Academy has four vacancies for Associates, which have 
heen standing open for some time. They are to be filled next 
Wednesday, and, if I may be allowed to prophesy, the names of 
Leighton, Calderon, Marks, and Stone will not be much amiss as an 
artistic tip for the artistic Derby. I make my conjecture from pro- 
pabilities: but must confess that my own vote, were I an R.A, 


would be gi 
The French 


into court as 
comes out vin 
his discretion 


does 
$)) 
will 


ven for one Sandys. 
Gallery has commanded large attendances lately, 


, cavaliers behind their fans, the cavaliers assuming an indifference 


. ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


OUR FEUILLETON. | 


THEATRICAL TYPES. 
XIL.— THE CORPS DE BALLET, 
A crown of well-dressed gazers— the ladies talking to their 


NO. 


which they do not feel to the speciacle before them; a sound of 
music—low, languid, and sensual; a swell of harmony, celestial in 
the pagan sense of the word—melting, luxurious, passsionate, 
flooding the senses with emotions, no single note appealing to the 
intellect—music of the syrens, not of the spheres. The curtain 
rises cumbrously ; a cool, sparkling, stalactite, coral grot is dis- 
closed to view—a sub-aqueous retreat, half cavern on the coast, 
half barley-sugar temple, As the eye wanders from pillar to arch, 
from arch to dome. over spiral minarets of crystal, into glassy 
alcoves, and translucent pools, and dropping fountains running 
slowly and seething waves rolling lazily, the air fills with a scent of 
the sea breeze mingled with a voluptuous perfume. 

“Rimmel,” says a fat matter-of-fact little man to an enthusiastic 
lad beside him, who looks at his playbill and reads, ‘ Abode of the 
Fairy Corallina and Haunt of the Nymphs of the Lurley.” 

The music undulates, swells, grows louder, louder yet, fills the 
arena, and then changes its character with a crash that seems to 
shake the glittering crystals that sparkle on the magic rocks. 

Down four different coral banks four different troops of fairies 
enter, dancing joyously. Their eyes, arms, feet, and figures glisten 
with shining corals and their hair is plaited with seaweeds. They 
are mermaids with hinan continuations—living mermaids, whose 
glances reflect the many lights thrown on them, whose white arms 
bear coral-branches, whose bosoms heave and whose nostrils 
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summer. ‘The girls tie up their poor heads in handkerchiefs, like the 
mill-hands in Lancashire—for theatres are always full of draughts, 
the architect takes care of that—and descend to a cold, dank, dark 
stage, where the Ballet-master, a little, old Frenchman with & 
graceful figure and hideous face, is walking up and down, the 
breath from his nostrils steaming into the damp air like the breath 
of a wicked dragon in a fairy tale, and Mr. Skreype, the repetiteur, 
alone in the orchestra, conveys an idea of musical desolation and 
discomfort by taking his violin out of its case, where it is protected 
from the inclemencies of the season by green baize and flannel, and 
dividing his time between anointing his bow with resin and 
wuhing mentally that he had not taken quite so much whisky over 
night. 

“You are all raddy ?” says Monsieus now. 
you please, go!” 

And the rehearsal of the ballet begins. The girls dancé, and are 
compelled to repeat the same figures over, and over, and over again, 
until Monsieur Legrand, a conscientious little artist, and a able 
man enough when not rehearsing his ‘“ imbeciles,” as he calls them, 
is partially contént, for to be entirely satisfied falls not to the lot of 


“ Mistair Skreype, if 


Libition of Gudin’s picture of the landing of the French | 
Emperor at Genoa. As a composition, it is of the French, Frenchy, | 
charged with theatrical enthusiasm | and dramatic effects. Asa | 
wainting it has its merits, though it is a little too large in style for | 
aha space, and won't bear looking into. The impasto painting of | 
the light on the water destroys some really clever treatment of the 

clittering ripple. There are two other pictures by the same artist | 
°) the Gallery, of which one (46), with a wet rock lit up by a passing | 
cleam of sunshine, is far mere to my taste than this pretentious canvas. 

T may add that some new comers to the Gallery are very welcome, 

especially Le Poitevin’s “ Riverside ” (96), and a pleasing specimen of | 
‘Tidemand’s power, free from the brownness which spoils his | 
‘Academy picture, There is a picture of Tissot’s here, too (163), | 
which gives me a higher opinion of his powers than I had | 
ymed from previous experience of his style. ; 

1 hope the rap over the knuckles administered by the two comic 
papers last week will keep the fingers of the obnoxious pseudo- | 
art-critic out of mischief for some time to come, One such lesson | 
is worth a “ hundred lectures.” | 


tremble with the exertion of the dance. They form bowers 
with their coral-garMnds, triumphal arches, of which their arms 
are pillars and the bent garlands the dome; then separate to meet 
again, and meet again to separate. ‘Tiny fairies appear in the far- 
oif alcoves and distant caves. 

The uninitiated spectator is struck with one peculiarity which 
perplexes his nautical mythology. ‘These submarine fairies are all 
of the female sex. Were there no water gods? The answer is 
obvious. Nor mythology, nor ballet-masters could permit such an 
anachronism as male nymphs! . 

The fairies of the grot fall into ranks like soldiers, and, as if 
animated by one spirit, go through evolutions that are now military, 
now trigonometrical. They are lines; they are squares ; they are 
triangles ; they are stars; they are circles. They set at nought the 
laws of Euclid and gravitation, and finish by an attitude suggestive 
of obedience, fatigue, and rapture. 

“That is Polly Davis, to the right there,” says the fat matter-of- 
fact little man to the enthusiastic lad beside him. “Charming 
little thing; pupil of old Legrand. he next to her is Jane 
Sampson : can't dance a bit, but a lovely figure. They always put 


owing to the ext 
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THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

In the days when the United States were united the city of New | 
Orleans was notorious for fearful, atrocious, and sanguinary duels. | 
\ow and then, after a murder more horrible than usual, the citizens | 
woke np and established what they called a Vigilance Committee, | 
whose functions consisted in hunting up duellists, and hanging 
principals, seconds, and witnesses, no matter whether innocent or | 
ryilty. In exact proportion to their previous laxity, the autho- | 
hitics that is, those who should have dealt out justice—were prompt, 


Lemon. Ah, what a beauty she was ten years ago! She is married 


” 


but you see she has kept her figure wonderfully, wonderfully 


thunders with applause. ; 
“ Melanie !” whispers the fat matter-of-fact little man, “ Melanie 
of the Opera.” 


Melanie does everything with her feet and arms that the Fairy 


| her in the front rank, The tall one with the dark eyes is Rachel | 
now—married some one in the orchestra; had no end of children; | 


On trips a white fairy—the others are blue—and the house | 


Corallina might, could, or would doy and her attendant nymphs | 


severe, 
Dickens's dilapidated swell—* Better hang wrong fler than no filer.” 

With exactly this sort of tardy severity have some 
dramatic erities judged the new travestie of “Faust and 
Marguerite,” produced at the Sr. JAMEs’s, Within. the last 
four years they have condoned all sorts of absurdities, ana- 
chron’sms, wild puns, mad parodies, and poetical iconoclasms ; 
put on Saturday night last they seem to have roused themselves 
to pour the accumulation of a long period of critical sntfer- 
ing on the devoted head of Mr. F. C, Burnand. Tolerance 
would seem to have its moods and seasons. When Goethe's 
grand work was mutilated into a mere melodrama at the Princess's 
they looked on and said that it was good. 1 a r 
compression in 185 unbearable distortion in 1864? J] admit 
that “Faust and Marguerite” is not one of Mr. Burnand’s 
best efforts; but it was not possible for him to adhere 
closely to the original story. What man could make the seduc- 
tion of a young girl by a handsome lover, who is aided 
by the advice and power of one nameless everywhere but in a play- 
bill, comic? The original mistake once made of a subject entirely 
unadapted to burlesque, deviation from the story was not to be 


and eruel, and they acted on the merciless maxim of Mr. | 


Is what was effective , 


aid her and abet her. They dance, they swim, they whirl, they 

| twirl. Their gauzy robes float about them, like enamoured whirl- | 
pools. Allis submarine rapture, and filmy, floating, translucent | 

| happiness, when—Crash ! 

The music changes again, and becomes noisy and billowy. The 

| nymphs leave off dancing and throw up their arms, then run from 

| side to side, and by feature and gesticulations express—somethin 

| but what, no mortal conundrum-guesser ever could divine. 

(*'There is a storm above, and they hear the wrecking of a vessel,” 

| explains the fat matter-of-fact little man.) 

| Crash, smash, music, lifted arms, fingers pointed, hurry, scurry, | 
and alarm; and down at the back falls a spar, a rope, and a ship- 

| wrecked mariner pendant therefrom. ; | 

| The shipwrecked mariner falls upon the stage in the whitest of 

| shirts and the most graceful of attitudes, | 
(* Grasjambe, of Paris,” says the fat matter-of-fact little man.) | 
There is a dreadful consternation among the fairy Lurley- 

bergians who have been brought up in the strictest submarine 

seclusion and the coral-grottiest horror of a man; they avert their 

faces, and extend the palms of their hands as in horror and disgust. | 


og, 
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any ballet-master, French or English. 

This lasts for more than an hour anda half, when the general 
rehearsal commences. The refractories of the ballet—those who 
cannot or will not learn—adjourn to the back of the stage, and 
Monsieur Legrand, with considerable perseverance but no patience 
whatever, by tearing the hair of his wig, terrifies them into sub- 
mission and grace; the others run up-stairs to their dressing-room 
and pluck out of their half-damp pockets their lunch—not paté and 
champagne, we can assure our readers—and club together for beer 
or coffee. The corps particularly affects coffee, 

The ballet has to be danced again in its proper place in the 
general rehearsal of the piece, and+thus the girls are delayed till 

half-past two, when they dance again. They quit the theatre at 
| about three, and the dwellers in Camberwell, Rien pies, Islington, 
and Hackney, after the small exertion of rehearsal, recruit their 
exhausted limbs by walking back to their homes to dinner or to tea. 
Many, however, are too languid and delicate for this exertion, and 
these stay up in the dreary dressing-room, and club again, for a com- 
pound comfortless meal, which they take, gipsy-party fashion, 
| sans chairs, knives, forks, or ce}larets. 

They are at the theatre again by six or seven, for they appear in 
the first piece as well as the last. When the curtain descends at 
midnight they are on the stage. They then resume the habiliments 
| of every-day life, and trudge, for the fourth time, on the weary way 
between the theatre and their homes. Dwellers in Camberwell, 
| Kennington, Islington, and Hackney, get to bed about 1.40; they 
| rise again at eight, with the same routine before them, 
| This is not a luxurious life; it is notsensual. It is laborious, un- 

pleasant, comfortless, wet, sloppy, and sorefooted. Its monotony is 
sel?om broken except by the happy intervals when a piece has a 
long “run” and there are no rehearsals, But this is but a 
ae compensation for the fatigue and danger incurred at Christmas 
or the gratification of ardent-minded scene-painters, money-loving 
managers, and a sensation and splendour loving public. 

The Transformation-Scene—an ingenious piece of cruelty intro- 
duced some fifteen years ago—is a pleasure to the audience but 
death to the Ballet. The pale girl is swung up to terrific heights, 
imprisoned in and upon iron wires, dazzled by rows of hot flaring gas 
close to hereyes and choked by the smoke of coloured fires. Sometimes 
the silver-robed victim faints or goes into hysterics, and so incurs 
the odium of affectation. The scene-painter is relentless, the 
manager is relentless, and the manager must make a fortune speedily. 
Hoist ‘em up, carpenters—fill their minds with fear, and their 
lungs with foul vapour, They are young and strong, and it won't 
kill ‘em, unless, indeed, a rope break or a wire give way, and, if so, 
the spirited and enterprising lessee will behave with that accus- 
tomed liberality which has ever characterised, &c. 

The members of the Ballet feel enormous pleasure in the exercise 
of their calling, While dancing they are happy. And the wages 
for this wear and tear of body, this expense of muscle, the reward 


They would fly and leave him to his fate, but the Queen signifies, by 
stamping her foot and tapping her bosom, that the rights of hospi- 
tality are sacred. She desires that the drowned mariner be succoured, 


avoided, uy % 
The cast of the new travestie is not a happy one. The light 
troupe of the St. James's is unaccustomed to burlesque. Faust | 


should have been played, according to tradition in this regard. by a 
young lady who could sing; so should Valentine and Siebel. There 
should have been a band of joyous, neatly-limbed students, and 
many allusions to metaphysics, beer, duels, and waltzing, as well as 
inquiries after the Herr Papa, “the leathery Herr Papa.” Miss 
Cottrell and Miss Fanny and Miss Patti Josephs would have made 


three charming college chums. In saying this I do not mean to say a | 


word of dispraise of Mr, Ashley, who played very cleverly, but who 
“found” himself in a character more suitable to an actress than an 
actor, 

As Mephistophiles, Mr. Charles Mathews looked charmingly, and 
bore himself with a grace and gallantry seldom seen upon our 
stage; but the part was unsuited to him. The rapid utterance and 
colloquial tone, so natural in coat-and-trousers comedy and farce, 
are ineffective in the terse couplets of burlesque. No one man 
can possess all the talents, and Mr. Mathews is able to dispense 
with a reputation for modern extravaganza and modern comic 
song. 

There was but one fault in the Dame Martha of Mr. John 

Clarke, and that was, that there was not enough of her—or of him. 
His “make-up,” to use a theatrical term, was extraordinarily 
yood, even for Mr, John Clarke, which is no small praise. He or 
she—for I am getting into fearful confusion with my genders— 
looked like an antique Frau, absent by the kind permission of Mr. 
Teniers from a picture -of “ Boors Drinking.” This practised 
burlesque actor made every line he uttered, and every leer he 
looked, tell upon the audience. But so admirable an artist should 
not have been confined to so limited a canvas. Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, upon whom the weight of the piece fell, and who bore 
the burden bravely, made a lovely Marguerite, and, as the action 
proceeded, a charming Juliet and an impassioned Leah, A 
capital parody of the curse in Mosenthal’s famous play was 
rendered by her with intense force and expression, The 
orchestral arrangements were worthy of Mr. Wallerstein and 
of the clever musicians he so well conducts. The music of the 
burlesque was perfect, instrumentally ; but the less eaid of the vocal 
ellorts of the company the better. 
_ Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Wigan took a benefit at the ADELPHI on 
Saturday last. The pieces chosen were “Shakspeare’s House,” 
* The Area Belle,” “The Scrap of Paper,” and “The First Night.” 
The beneficiares were honoured by the patronage and presence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. 


READINGS AT APSLEY HOUSE, 

On Wednesday Mr, and Mrs. Alfred Wigan read two scenes from 
“The School for Scandal,” the closet scene from “ Hamlet,” and the 
ui rial-scene from “The Merchant of Venice; Aytoun’s “ Montrose,” 
Macaulay's “ Horatius," and Hood's “ Bridge of Sighs,” in the 
‘avniticent picture-gallery of Apsley House, which was kindly lent 
to them for the occasion by his Grace the Duke of Wellington. 
We need not inform Mr. and Mrs. Wigan's admirers—and their 
nate is the whole public—that their readings were successful ; the 
races of delineation being always subordinated to the truthful and 
‘atural expression of the emotion or sentiments portrayed. A 
second reading is to be given on Monday, by the kind permission 
0! the Duke of Sutherland, at Stafford House, 


and herself approaches him, looks at and falls.in love with him 
that moment ! , ; 

Corallina’s penchant for the objectionable stranger being obvious, 
| the nymphs give him to drink from crystal streams, using shells 
| instead of saucers ; and thus the marineris weaned from his mortality. 
No sooner does the shipwrecked mariner recover and express his 
convalescence by two pirouettes and an entrechat than everything 
goes wrong in Coralgrottia. Sirena, a nymph of impressionable 
nature, dares to rival Corallina ; the young mariner is impulsive and 
inconstant, and the feature of the evening is a‘ Grand Pas de Trois 
de Jalousie.” It is never known how matters are ultimately made 
up: but that is of no consequence. The shipwrecked mariner 
becomes a river god by the simple process of changing his dress, 
and dances -ugh! how he dances! He is an ugly old man, with 
naked, skinny arms, and a wig and a common French face of the 
common French ugliness, and he grins as if he thought himself the 
young Apollo, Out on all male operatic dancers, for they are an 
abomination and an eyesore ! 


‘A ballet isa wonderful conglomeration of grace and nonsense, and, 
it is to be presumed, is concocted for the purpose of puzzling as well 
as of delighting the outer world. Much has been said and written of 
the dancers who form what is called the corps de ballet. The stories 
told of them are more or less true, and very much less than more, 

Some say the members of the Corps de Ballet are in the habit of 
dining with Dukes daily ; of living at the rate of about £1000 per 
diem ; of having sets of diamonds for every week of the year; two 
broughams, four footmen, three ladies’-maids ; anda boudoir of white 


| for the fleeting possessions of grace, youth, and beauty, and agility ? 
The highest salary—and the girl must be indeed clever and 
| lucky who obtains it—is one guinea weekly, and this only in the 
Eighteen and fifteen shillings are also sums given 
for the regular ballet. Extras, that is, girls engaged for the run of 
one piece and not regularly on the staff of the theatre, twelve and 
ten shillings. Will the reader believe that in some places the 
remuneration of these girls is one shilling per night ? To be sure, they 
are theatres seldom visited by folks from the West-End, but they are 
theatres where the corps de bailet undergoes greater labour than at 
any other ; and, strange to say, these facts do not prevent obsequious 
writers in the press from extolling that enterprise and spirit, 1 
humanity, and honourable fair dealing with which, if all that is 
written be true, managers of theatres are gifted by divine right of 
lesseeship. 

But the Ballet Girl does not always receive the twenty-one, 
eighteen, fifteen, twelve, ten, and six shillings, There is an inge- 
nious institution, called fines, which sometimes mulcts her of six- 
pence, a shilling, or half-a-crown, No coin is too small to pouch 
if the taking it preserve discipline. 

It is, of course, necessary that among a troop of girls whose ages 
vary from fifteen to twenty there should be some check and 
control, but fineg are arbitrary and unwholesome things, There is 
‘a good story of a manager, and it is to be regretted that he was 
of the Hebrew persuasion—for it is a piece of vulgar and idiotic 
prejudice to suppose that the members of that faith are not as kind 
and liberal as others—who was an admirable Artful Dodger in the 
way of levying contributions on his company. 

n his Ballet were two girls born and bred in the same faith as 
himself. Let us call them Miss Moses and Miss Solomons. On the 


best theatres, 


velvet and lilac satin, with mother-of-pearl furniture, and_solid 
silver fireplace with gold fender and fireirons en suite. Others 
protest that she is the possessor of more good qualities than all the 
famed heroines of ancient or modern times —prefers linsey-wolsey to 
satin—thinks porter a nicer drink than champagne—is never 
irritable with her father, mother, or the nine brothers and sisters 
whom she supports by her earnings—has not in her composition one 

article of envy, hatred, malice. or uncharitableness, and is exactly 
Fike those most impossible and disagreeable persons, the heroines of 
small novels and the “ideals” of lads of sixteen. 

There are ladies of the ballet who have broughams though they do 
not dine with dukes daily. There are ladies of the ballet who 
have fine clothes, equipage, and luxury, for reasons connected with 

thing but merit. eet 
ae these gorgeous creatures are but few. The majority live by 
the industry of their feet and fingers. Dancing and the needle is 
their sole support, and their virtues are as many and their faults 
as many, their goodness and their foibles as oddly mixed as in others 
of their sex of the same age and station, and as worthy as much 
honour, pity, consideration, and reproof. | ; 

Ye gentlewomen of England, who live at home at ease, ah! 
little do ye think upon the terrible labour of the Ballet-girl. 
Milliners, dressmakers, and all the tribes of the needle, work at 
home or in the houses of others, seated by the fire. How do the 
“ Ballet " pass their day? A new piece is to be produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Swellgravia. The “call” posted in the hall runs, 
“Theatre Royal, Swellgravia. Ballet at Ten. — Mr. Skreype, 
properties. New Play at 11,30,—Everybody.—Full Band, 

At ten o'clock a,m,—hail, rain, wind, snow, or sunshine—from 


Saturday following the Black Fast—a fast observed most strictly 
by the Jews—+ iss Solomons, on going to the treasury, was startled 
by her manager—let us call him Aaron—asking her what she meant 
by staying away from the theatre on the night of Thursday. 

‘Why, you know, Mr. Aaron,” said the girl, “it was the Day of 
Atonement, and I couldn’t come to the theatre when "—— 

“Don’t tell me—don’'t tell me!” interrupted the manager. “I 
didn’t engage your religioush prenciplsh. I engaged you to dance. 
You didn’t come, you shtopped avay, I didn’t engage your 
religioush prenciplsh, and I shall fine you half-a-crown for not 
attendin’ to your perfessinal dootish.” 

Exit Miss Solomons, and enter Miss Moses, who was startled when 
her manager asked her— 

“Vat she meant by coming to the theayter on Thursday, the day 
of the Black Fast ?” 

“ Well!” stammered the girl, “I know I’d no business to, Mr, 
Aaron, becos, of course we shouldn’t do anything on the Day of 
Atonement, but I was afraid you would be cross if I stopped away, 
and so” 

“ And sho you come here to the theayter a dancin and a paintin 
your face among the Giaours.” 

“ Well, Mr. Aaron, I was afraid "—— 

“Don't tell me! Don’t tell me! You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Call yourself a Jewess, and wash yourself on the Day of 
Atonement? / shall fine you half-a-crown for not attendin to your 
religioush dooties !” 

Thus the worthy Israelite, by one stroke, not only punished inat- 
tention to business and an outrage on his faith, but made five clear, 
white, bright, beautiful silver shillings into the bargain,—T, W R, 
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ST. STEPHEN'S HALL ON THE MoRN.NG OF A GREAT DEQATE: 
. SHIPWRECK OFF THE COAST OF DIEPPE. 
| of our readers who retain pleasant recollections of the 
jieture gallery at the International Exhibition will remember the 
ine of Theodore Weber, of Berlin, who, although a ycung artist, 


KEEPING 


| is already one of the most eminent of living marine- painters. 
picture from which our Engraving is taken exnibits in the most 


so widely extended a reputation, Looking at that steep, dangerous 


SCENE FROM “THE MONASTERY OF ST. JUST,” AT THE PRINCESS’'S THEATRE: “FLORINDA,” MDLIE STELLA COLAS; “KING PHILIP," 


PLACES FOR HOLDERS OF ORDERS 
The | coast, its straight cliffs, so black and fearful during the storm, now 


favourable aspect those qualifications which have earned the artist | 
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POR THE S?RANGERS' GALLERY. 


lighted by the break in the heavens, one can almost fancy that the 
white gulls skimming the face of the rock will settle on the 


| quaint old building which crowns the heights ; can almost hear the 
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ar of those long, sweeping waves which have 


he wash and ro : 
nA ssed it on to the boulders like a 


broken the stout trading-ship and tosse 
child’s toy, leaving the adventurous sailors who have come out from 
the harbour to pick up, from amidst a tangle of broken spars, and 
ropes, and seaweed, a half dead cargo of drowning men. 

Te ie seldom that so masterly a hand has shown us the likeness of 
the billows when the tempest has blown itself out and the long, 


heavy swell of the sea sets in, breaking into shreds the already 
shattered fragments of the wreck ; and this foreground of heaving 


water, with the lightening sky and the more fortunate vessel in the 
distance, make up a picture which, for truth and power, is more 
striking than most of the works for which the artist is already 
celebrated. 


ST. STEPHEN’S HALL ON THE LAST NIGHT OF 
THE GREAT STRUGGLE. 
THE LOBBY. 

The crowd which met our eyes when we entered the lobby nearly 
filled it. Twice—nay, thrice—had this space been cleared. Reso- 
lutely did the police at St. Stephen's Hall entrance keep all strangers 
back; but, somehow, strangers got in. Members brought them in 
by the private stairs; others percolated in by some mysterious 
passages below, and then up the stairs by the library. In short, it 
was quite impossible to keep them out. ‘They swarmed in through 
all sorts of ways, like summer flies. At one o'clock they were, 
however, again, every man of them, swept out, and the doors in the 
lobby were all locked. The reason for this unprecedented proceed- 
ing was this :—Mr. Newdegate’s amendment was put and a division 

led thereon. Now, on this amendment some 6(0 were expected to 
vote in one lobby and some twenty in the other, and, as a division- 
lobby will not hold nearly 600, it was arranged that the dissentients 
should be poured into the outer lobby, and to carry out this arrange- 
ment it was necessary to lock out all strangers. Mr, Newdegate, 
however, kindly allowed his amendment to be negatived without a 
division. 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 

And now, how will it go? This was the grand question. Early 
in the debate the authorities on the Liberal side asserted that they 
should have a majority of at least twenty. The Conservatives 
thought that a majority for Dizzy’s motion was on the cards, and 
laughed to scorn the prophecy of twenty; and so matters stood till 
Thursday, when it came to be known that most of the Trish Liberals 
would vote against the Government. This decision of the Milesians 
was a startler. ‘Now, then, we have them!” said an enthu 
siastic Conservative. ‘Now the game is ours.” And on 
that night Mr. Hardy, emboldened by this accession of strength, 


perorated in this lofty tone—We have long menaced the 
Government, and now we mean to strike the blow and 
take the responsibility.” It was remarked, though, that 


Mr. Brand did not look very downcast, nor did Colonel Taylor 
appear so confident as might have been expected. ‘ And yet, surely 
we must win now! ‘Twelve Irishmen changing sides !—that means 
twenty-four in a division, But what if some of our men_ fail us? 
Ay, there's the rub!” But still there was hope. 
desertions had been announced, nor had any change occurred in the 
position of affairs on Friday night when the House met. But soon 
afterwards the fatal secret oozed out that some of the Conservatives 
would vote for the Government. 
who watched the members as they arrived, reported to the gallant 
Colonel that nine or ten were still absent; and then he knew the 
me was up. Few, however, besides knew it; and when the 
ivision was called, and the door was shut, the anxiety both 
in the house and out of it was intense. We were outside, of 
course, Against the door stood Mr. Grenville Berkeley, an old 
whip of the Liberal party, whom the sound of war had brought down 
to see the fight. He was peering through a grating in the door 
and holding converse with some one within, and he was the first to 
receive the news. The division occupied but twenty minutes, and, 
as we stood watching, this interval seemed an hour. At last there 
came a roar of cheers. ‘That comes from the Government side, 
and we have got it,” said Mr. B. “ But stop a bit; we shall have 
the numbers directly.” And now there was a calm. Mr. Brand was 
declaring the numbers, and then in a moment came a burst of cheering 


Up to Friday no | 


At twelve o'clock, the sentinel | 


| 


{ 


| have had love made to them, somewhat promiscuously, by four Fausts, 


| nor * Lucia,” but “The Elixir of Love;” 


| and shrieks ont, “I am a Jew 
| Catholic Church, the eldest son of tl 


| yawn for her, has saved her honour. 


| Stella Colas and Mr, George Vining, th 


| season at once—there are already signs of breaking up both at Her 


that seemed toshake the building. * Eighteen majority fortheGovern-, | 


ment !” shouted Mr. Berkeley, and straightway sprang from the door’ 


and it was time, for when the doors were opened there poured out such , 


a torrent of members that if any one had stood in the passage he 
would certainly have been knocked down or swept away by the 


flood. Still, however, the cheering continued, and such cheering ! 


so excited, indeed, were the Commons tha’, contrary to all order and | 


practice, they stood up, waved their hats, and for the Parlia- 
mentary “ Hear, hear !” substituted the national hurrah, 
THE CROWD, 

By this time the crowd of strangers extended all the way up to 
the entrance of the Lords’ lobby, and as soon as the division was 
known they, too, lustily cheered. The crowd, however, did not stop 
long here, but rushed down to Westminster Hall to join the crowd 
there. We were not in Westminster Hall, and therefore cannot 
describe the scene. We have been told that some 500 people were 
sg there, and that Palmerston marched straight through the 
ane formed by the police, and was lustily cheered. Disraeli did not 
fe through the hall. He went to the doorway and looked, and, not 
iking what he saw, wheeled off, and passed out by the members’ 
private passage. 

A MEMBER'S ORDER. 

A member's order is an order payable on demand by an admission 
into the Strangers’ Gallery, But, ]ike an order upon a bank, it can 
only be paid if there be the wherewithal. If the banker have 
no money the order upon him cannot be paid, and if the 
doorkeeper have no room neither can he honour a member's 
order. And here, as at the banker's, it is first come first 
served. All cannot be served on a busy night. This is certain, 
for there are 654 members, and each commands an order, and the 
gallery will not hold one hundred. The custom is this. The appli- 
cants, as they arrive, are arranged in St. Stephen's Gallery, and 
those who come first are placed at the head of the gallery, and 
admitted first. Now, our readers would hardly credit it, but it is a 
fact that, on special occasions, at seven o'clock in the morning, as 
soon as the doors are opened, these possessors of members’ orders 
begin to assemble, and before nine enough are gathered in 
St. Stephen's Gallery to fill the gallery of the house twice 
over. And there they sit on till four in the afternoon. It 
is true that many of them are paid substitutes, but most of 
them are not. “What do they do?” Well, many of them 
read, and all of them eat, and drink, and chatter, but nobody may 
smoke. Nor can they play any rough games, poor wretches! To 
the writer of this the willingness to pay the price of sitting seven 
or nine hours on a hard stone seat for the privilege of getting into 
the House of Commons is inconceivable—or rather, we say, for the 
chance—for, of course, many of them do not get in at four o'clock, 
nor, indeed, at all. And yet, wonderful to relate, still they sit on, 
hoping that some of those who have got places will go. On this 
occasion some of the applicants for admission sat waiting for 
twelve hours and more, and did not get in after all, 


“THE MONASTERY OF ST. JUST,” AT THE 
PRINCESS'S THEATRE. 


Ir is diflicult for a dramatist to find fresh themes to work upon, 
The great who have gone before have aypropriated everything ; and 
it is as impossible to invent new passions as new pleasures. It is 
only lately that religious persecution has been used as the basis 
upon which to build plays interesting to modern auditors ; perhaps 
Shakspeare’s Shylock and Scott's Rebecca were considered to have 
exhausted this form of exciting sympathy. At the Opera, the 
necessity of contrasting sacred with secular music has compelled 
librettists to search out the history of epocls of religious fervour, 
intolerance, and fanaticism— subjects which have been for years 


| cured, 


ah at the Adelphi. 


voided at the theatre until the appearance of Le 
Te is ee a the part acted 


Like Leah, Donna Florinda de Sandoval, 


by Malle. Stella Colas in the new play, is a Jewees; but, 
unlike Leah, from fear of persecution she follows the 
precepts of her youth in_ private only, and in public 


affects to be the most devout of Catholics. She confides her secret 
to the man she loves—Juan, Philip of Spain's half brother—and to | 
him only. When, outraged by a declaration of the dishonourable 
passion of the sullen and bigoted Philip, and finding no escape | 
from his insults and his menace, she frees herself from his embrace 
'” Philip, the head of the 
re Papacy, shrinks from her in 
horror; and Florinda. though the dungeons of the Inquisition may 
It is this particular passage 
Yectively interpreted by Malle. 
at our artist has chosen for 
his illustration. At the termination of “The Monastery of St. 
Just,” as our readers will divine, the bad King’s wicked designs are 
frustrated and the lovers are made happy. Florinda has only been 
brought up in the Hebrew faith ; by race she is pure Castilian, 


in the third act of the play, most ef 


THE OPERA. 
Aruovan there is to be no dissolution of Parliament for the 
present—an occurrence which would have put an end to the opera 


Majesty's Theatre and at Covent Garden, At Her Majesty's the 
present is the last week. Even the performances that are now 
being given are termed “supplemental,” and we do not as yet see 
any mention of the series of cheap nights with which the season at 
this establishment sometimes terminates. A “ grand combined per- 
formance,” including “ Mirella,” is announced this evening (Satur- 
day) for the benefit of Mr. Mapleson, in which all the singers 
engaged at the theatre are to take part. 

At the Royal Italian Opera we have reached—or shall have 
reached next Monday—the last week but one; in spite of which 
Mr. Gye is, oddly enough, about to fulfil one of his promises made 
at the beginning of the season by producing Meyerbeer'’s “ Etoile 
du Nord.” What next? But let us take the deed by itself and 
acknowledge that, though rare, it is at least meritorious, The part 
of Catherine in the opera in question will be taken by that charming 
singer Mdme. Miolan-Carvalho, whom we have had very few 
opportunities of hearing this season. Another “novelty ”— 
to be presented on Monday night—will be the performance 
of the part of the heroine in “ Faust and Margaret” by Mdlle. 
Artét. Mr. Gye will then have had as many as four Margarets 
in the field —Mdme, Miolan-Carvalho, Mdlle. Lucca, Mdlle. 
Patti, and the vocalist now forthcoming ; while the entire number 
of Margarets seen and heard by the British public—including Mdlle, 
Titiens and Mdme, Lemmens-Sherrington—will amount to six, Our 
statistical operatic returns further show that these Margarets will 


of whom one, Signor Mario, will have been seen in company with 
as many as three different Margarets (Lucca, Patti, and Artdét) 
during the same season. 

If Donizetti ever wrote a masterpiece it was not “ Anna Bolena,” } 
and one of our great 
complaints against Mr. Gye and his inordinate reverence for | 
spectacular operas is that, until last year, he had kept | 
“The Elixir of Love” from us for the long period of seven 
years. Having no faith in the attractiveness of mere music, 
and considering opera as, above all, a pretext for elabo- 
rate scenic display, this manager would doubtless not give 
“The Elixir” even now were it not for Mdlle. Patti, who, how- | 
ever, has convinced even Mr. Gye that admirable singing is a far 
more important element in operatic success than any amount of 
scene-painting. There are very few tableaux to be got out of the | 
simple scenes of “The Elixir.” The entry of the quack doctor 
might have been made something of, but even this little chance has 
been missed. Otherwise, andif Mr. Gye had only thought of it, 
the trappings of his horse might have been much richer, and | 
he could have been introduced as the principal figure in a magni- | 
ficent procession representing the various trades in the village in 
which the scene is laid. We have not registered this idea, which is 
quite at the service of Mr. Gye if he likes to adopt it. 

We will also point out to Mr. Gye that Donizetti's charming little 
opera—especially as it is now performed—conveys a hint by which 
he would do well to profit. Dr. Duleamara. who is an impostor and | 
a quack, deals in elixirs which are alleged to have the power of 
rendering those to whom they are administered irresistibly attrac- 


tive. This symbolises Mr. Gye's |-lief in the irresistible attractive- 
ness of fine scenery, to whatever opera it may be applied. On the | 
other hand, the elixir on which the pretty village girl relies is her | 


own natural beauty, “In my eyes is the elixir,’ says Adina: and 
in Malle. Patti's voice is the true elixir which draws the public 
to the Royal Italian Opera. Indeed. to abandon parable, the 
great spectacular operas, such as the * Prophet"—in spite of the fact 
that Mdme, Didi¢e appears as Fides and Mdme. Rudersdorff as the | 
youthful Bertha—are now given on what must be considered off- 
nights. Such singers as Patti, Mario, and Ronconi in such singable 
operas as the “Elixir of Love” and the “ Barber of Seville” are 
more potent attractions than any amount of scenery supported by 
singers of an inferior order, : 

The success of “ Mireille” or “Mirella” at Her Majesty's Theatre 
has been so great that the approaching close of the season will be 
much regretted by those who have not yet had an opportunity of 
making its acquaintance. The subject is not very dramatic, in the 
sensational meaning of the word, and is far too simple to be made 
the groundwork of five acts, which, however, in the Italian version 
have been wisely reduced to four. ‘The incidents, to be sure, are 
strong enough as far as they go; but they are few and very far. 
indeed, between. On the other hand, the personages are picturesque, 
and the whole work possesses character and smacks of the Provencal 
country, from which the legend it is founded upon springs. The 
plot may be summed up very briefly. Mireille loves and 
is loved by Vincent, a basketmaker, but is destined by 
her father, a wealthy farmer, named Ramon, for Ourrias, a 
rich bull-tamer. Ourrias, in a fit of jealousy, assaults his 
favoured rival, and leaves him for dead; after which he himself 
loses his head, and, in attempting to swim across the Rhone, gets 
drowned, Vincent, however, has not been mortally wounded ; and. 
by the attentions of a “wise woman,” named Taven, is ultimately 

In the meanwhile, Mireille, hearing that’ calamity has 
fallen upon her lover, sets out upon a pilgrimage to the Church of 
the Holy Marys. She has to cross the desert of Crau, however, and 
only arrives at the church—where Vincent and herself had pledged 
themselves, if possible, to meet in case of misfortune occurring to | 
either—to die in the arms of her lover. That is to say, she dies on | 
the French stage; but, at Her Majesty's Theatre, as if to spare the 
feelings of the English audience, she comes to life again. 

The part of Mireille is represented by Mdlle. Titiens, whose 
acting and singing are especially admirable in the desert scene, | 
Malle. Volpini, as an incidental shepherd boy, who opportunely 
turns up in the desert to restore the fainting Mireille to conscious- 
ness by the strains of his pipe, does full justice to one of the most 
exquisite melodies in the opera: a characteristic air for Taven, the 
sorceress, is executed with great effect by Mdlle. Trebelli: and 
Giuglini, as the lover, has a cavatina which he sings to such perfec- 
tion, and which is listened to with such intense interest, that the 
first nigaut even the wheel of the mill stream at the back of the 
scene stopped as if for the special purpose of hearing it, 


Bistor PoLK.—General Polk was killed in battle in Georgia on the 14th 
ult. He graduated at West Point in 1827; but Bishop M‘Ilvaine, who was 
then chaplain at that place, persuaded him to enter the Church and he after- 
wards became Bishop of Louisiana. He inherited a good estate, with many 
slaves, and his ideas were always intensely Southern. When the present war 
broke out he entered the Confederate army, and was made a Brigadier- 
General, bot was more appreciated for his ‘ecclesiastical influence than hia 
tullitary influence. He never ro-igned bis bishopric, probably tntending at ; 


the clo-e of the war to resume his spiritual functions, 


| church meetings, the hy 
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Frederick Rivers, Independent Parson. By Mrs, Frongyer 
Wituiamson. Williams and Norgate. f 

Is it apart of the compensation which is everywhere visible ; 
nature that that portion of the “religions world” which was i“ 
long opposed to fictitious literature should have come to regard 
serious novels as among the most useful means of popular in. 
struction, and at the same time should be compelled to submit jr 
weaknesses and errors to public scrutiny through the pages of work z 
of fiction ? tis 

There has lately been no lack of stories the plots of which seem 
only accessory to the exhibition of the influences of various forms 
of church government or the peculiar organisations of religious 
communities ; and they may be the readiest if not the best means 
for directing the attention of mankind to the injurious working of 
some degenerate institutions which require reforming altogether 
before—like the ivy that covers old buildings—they destroy the 
foundations of the wall which they seem to support. ; 

The fact is that everybody reads novels now, and even the dullest 
or the most solemn of religious periodicals is compelled to adopt 
some modification of fictional literature if they would retain a o'r. 
culation, At the same time, while there are numerous religions 
tales and stories, there are few if any that are anti-religious, or even 
professedly irreligious, so that the well-accredited book which 
attacks the bigotry or prejudice of any particular section of the 
“ Catholic Church ” is certain of a large number of readers whose 
Christianity and honest love of goodness is quite unquestionable, 
Of course, it will always be the case that those who belong to the 
body to whom these serious, pathetic, or satirical rebukes are applied, 
will find some difficulty in distinguishing between an attack upon 
their peculiarities and an irreverent desire to subvert true religious 
observances. By those who regard their own particular ‘com- 
munion as “A little garden walled around,” anybody who 
treats with disrespect the plots in that garden which have been 
given over to the cultivation of weeds will be accused of profanity 
to sacred things, and must suffer the rebuke of those who are 
quite determined never to remove the old landmarks, even to take 
possession of an increased inheritance. Eventually, however, truth 
really does prevail ; and it is one of the advantages of treating these 
prejudices and bigotries in a novel that they may be attacked on 
other than prescriptive ground, and apart from that peculiar 
phraseology which is almost always adopted in speaking of religious 
subjects, and which too often imparts a fictitious sanctity to every- 
thing which is in any way, rightly or wrongly, associated with 
religions observance. 

With the one exception of “Salem Chapel,” we have never met 
with a book which exposes the worst side of a large section of the 
Church of Dissent with more ability than ‘“ Frederick Rivers.” 
It is quite obvious that Mrs. Florence Williamson must either 
have been herself the wife of another “Independent Parson” or 
must have had unusual opportunities for studying the whole working 
of the Congregational system under circumstances which served to 
develop its most lamentable weaknesses, For these reasons the 
book will most certainly give pain to a great many very good 
people; and many more will doubt whether it is not a broadly 
exaggerated caricature rather than a vigorous sketch drawn with a 
strong and unsparing hand, which dwells on ugly details with a 
strong appreciation of their hideonsness. To those who have almost 
learned to regard institutions as identical with the religious truths 
which they were intended to preserve, the descriptions in this book 
of the prayer-meetings and the conduct of the deacons will savour 
of impiety, and the whole story will be at first regarded in the 
light of some terrible breach of the faith which belongs to con- 
fidence, if not of that which is neceseary to religion. 

It has happened, in fact, that one of the speakers at the meeting 


| of the Lancashire Independent College at Manchester spoke of 


“ Frederick Rivers” as a book evidently written by one who was 
formerly a student in the institution, and went on to accuse the 
author of some breach of confidence in the description of college life 
which occupies one of the earlier chapters. But surely the speaker 


| himself could hardly have reflected on what he was saying, since 


there is really no more of confidence, domestic privacy, or especial 
claim for personal consideration in a large Dissenting college 
than at Oxford or Cambridge, and no one ever thought of 
accusing Mr. Hughes of meanness for writing an account of Tom 
Brown's educational career. In the same way, there can be really 
no great imp:opricty in describing what takes place in a church 
meeting, since what takes place at such an assembly is in the nature 
of public property, and is frequently published in the newspapers ; 
and in a few satirical and, at the same time, seriously indignant 
sentences to expose the ludicrous expedients of the deacons ata 
prayer-meeling where they had entered into a cowardly conspiracy 
to pray at their minister, is swely not so bad as to do the thing 
which is described, and may be a very necessary protest against 
what has long been a wicked and impious practice. The story 
of Frederick Rivers is simple enough, and seems, indeed, to have 
been neglected for the sake of the more serious intention of the 
book ; but there is no want of evidence of a narrative power and a 
thoughtful expression which we should be glad to see exercised on 
an altogether different work. 

The hero of the story, Frederick Rivers, is one of the sons of 
rather old-fashioned Diseenting parents in the north of England ; 
who, after spending some time at home in the companionship of 
an intelligent and sympathetic sister, is sent to a large school, 
during one of the vacations from which he visits the house of an 
old friend of his family, and there makes the acquaintance of a 
young girl (Effie Holmes), who becomes his companion and fellow- 
student. Having chosen “the ministry” as a profession, not with- 
out serious consideration, Fritz (as he is familiarly called) goes 
to college, and in due course “supplies” at various chapels, with 
a view to the ultimate adoption of ‘a charge.” The whole of this 
part of the book is wonderfully true to fact, as must be acknow- 
ledged by those who know something of the method of Dissenting 
churches in the country. Eventually, after having received and 
fulfilled an invitation to officiate as co-pastor of a London congre- 
gation, Fritz becomes sole minister of a chapel in the suburbs from 
which the old pastor retires on a very handsome private property 
and with the universal esteem of all properly constituted minds. 

_ The rest of the book is principally composed of a history of the 
difficulty and subsequent persecution to which Fritz is subjected on 
his being suspected of heretical tendencies, or, what is the same in 
effect, of declining to adopt the mannerisms of the Dissenting body, 
or to submit to the dictation of uninformed deacons on questions of 
doctrinal difficulty, even though some of the regular attendants are 
dissatisfied with his conduct in not taking up the eudgels in defence 
of the faith against “ Essays and Reviews,” and, at the same time, 
strongly suspect that he reads the works of Mr. Maurice. Upononeof 
dhe deacons (Mr. Lush) acknowledging that he personally can see 
nothing objectionable in his pastor's teaching, but yet advising him 
to makea compromise to the opinions of the disaffected, and so fill 
the pews at any rate, Mr. Rivers refuses to act, and there begins a 


| regular system of opposition, which ends in “the ultimate Dissent- 


ing test for the discovery of truth—stopping the supplies.” The 
whole course adopted by the minister cal the Surecticasble deacons 
is described with an acctracy which can belong only to the narration 
of a real occurrence, and we believe that it is this fact which gives 
the book so much of its power, and which is at the foundation of 
its faults. Its faults are, a neglect of the construction in that part 
which makes the ordinary interest of the story, and a perhaps too 
distinct personality, which almost. identifies the author with the 
hero. That there should be so much of apparent bitterness (we hed 
almost said of Invective) is easily and justly explainable on the 
ground that the writer is speaking with genuine indignation of facts 
within her own knowledge. What su fering is produced by the 
LU pocritical prayer-meetings, and the oppo- 
sition to the pastor's honesty ad tain speaking can only 
learned from the book itself, for Fritz has married a pretty, Drave 
woman, who has born him children, and the constant anxiety 
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roduced by their 
her slowly to death. ; 
four motherless childres! 

ip, cruel slander: 


unhappy circumstances wears 
“A lonely. desolate home and 

So much evil had lying 
and ignorant fanaticism 
Before her death, however, things had 
begun to look brighter, and with pupils, literary 
atk, and a better order at the chapel, Fritz had 
shieved a position. 
* nffie rican too, is a loved and intimate friend 
of the pastor's wife. She has gone on her separate 
way until her father, by generously becoming 
security for a young relative, loses his property. 
Then she is compelled to seek uncongenial employ- 
a wholesale warehouse in the City, and, 
going accidentally into St. George’s-road Chapel 
on a Sunday morning, renews her acquaintance 
with the pastor, and thenceforward attains a friend- 
ship which ‘society ’ has pronounced to be ditti- 
cult, and oe es declared to be imprudent 
anywhere out of a novel. a 
aoe parts of the book which best exhibit 
the power of the authoress as a writer of fiction are 
the chapters which describe the struggles of Effie 
Holmes and those which contain the episode of 
the young man for whom her father was security 
and who afterwards robbed his employers. He and 
his companion, Sparks, who continues to occupy a 
nlace amongst the actors to the very end of the 
story, are, perhaps, the best drawn of all the cha- 
racters, Effie excepted; and the sordid meanness 
of Sparks, who, while he is thoroughly unscru- 
pulous, is too calculating even to be unnecessarily 
dissipated, is very admirably depicted. It is quite 
certain that “Frederick Rivers” will attain a 
singular notoricty, and that it will excite consider- 
able surprise in Dissenting circles, where many 
well-meaning people will be not a little shocked at 
its disclosures. It is quite certain, also, that it 
contains numerous evidences of the ability which 
could produce a more complete, and, every way. 
a higher work, 


LAW AND CRIME. 


THREF causes, at the suit of the same plaintifi’ 
have been tried within the last fourteen days to de- 
termine the same question of law. The plaintiff 
was Mr. Sutton, a well-known carrier, and the 
defendants were, severally, the Great Western, the 
South Devon, and the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
vanies. The point in litigation was that of the 
right of packing several parcels so as to be con- 
veyed and paid for as one, to be after yards separated 
and distributed to the various destinations by the 
original contractor. The railway companies pre- 
tend that a private carrier, having collected from 
his employers a number of parcels, say for Bristol, 
has no right to put all these into asingle package 
to be paid for only according to its weight 
and the ordinary tariff, but that they, the com- 
panies, are entitled to a separate charge upon each 
parcel. It will be seen that this is a matter of 
almost vital importance to the carriers, who, ac- 
cording to their views, might compete with, while 
employing the railways. On the other hand, the 
companies are spared the trouble and risk of deal- 
ing with a quantity of small, separate parcels, so 
that the advantage may, after all, be mutual. The 
question is not new, but has more than once been 
decil , .. favour of the carriers. On the trial of 
the :gainst the Great Western the learned 
Judge animadverted severely upon the persistence of 
the defendants in litigating a question already 
decided against them. Nevertheless, and in spite 
of a veruict against the Great Western, the 
other two companies named, each carried their 
defence into Court, where they were both defeated. 
A Dill of exceptions was in each case tendered to 
the ruling of the Judge, Mr. Baron Martin, to 
enable the defendants to obtain the decision of the 
Exchequer Chamber. : 

A sturdy young female pauper was charged with 
having violently assaulted another woman, also an 
inmate of Marylebone Workhouse. Mr. Manstield, 
the magistrate, inquired of Mr, Tubbs, the as- 
Fistant overseer, who attended to support the 
charge why such healthy, strong, able-bodied 
people were kept in laziness at the Union. Mr. 
‘Tubbs replied that if such were not admitted “the 
public would be indignant.” ‘ What have you to 
do with public indignation ? ” asked Mr. Mansfield. 
“ You should set public opinion at defiance. It isa 
gross cheat and fraud upon the ratepayers to take 
such creatures as the prisoner in, and feed and 
pamper them.” This is a remarkable speech. 
Surely Mr. Mansfield could not have considered for 
amoment that the Tubbs’s idea of public indig- 
nation could be correct, and that a popular outcry 
would follow the exclusion of able-bodied, ill-con- 
ducted persons of the prisoner's class, to prevent 
ross fraud on the ratepayers ; nor could he have be- 
heved that the authorities of Marylebone Workhouse 
were at all likely to be swayed by public opinion. 
They cannot need encouragement to defy public 
indignation, The Marylebone flogging case, in 
which the sufferers were pauper girls, and the 
retention of the offending official, in spite, even, 
of orders from the Poor-Law Board, can 
scarcely be already forgotten, Such a re- 
commendation was surely unnecessary in the 
cise of Marylebone; while such gratuitous advice 
toa public servant to defy the indignation of his 
employers and of the country can scarcely be 
justified by argument. Should it be followed out, 
the result might prove disastrous to Mr. Tubbs, 
although a brazen statue of “ Mr. Tubbs Defying 
Public Indignation” might form an appropriate 
embellishment for the courtyard of Marylebone 
Workhouse. 

A solicitor, named Griffiths, became defendant 
or co-respondent in a suit in the Divorce Court, and 
was adjudged to pay £4000 damages to the plaintiff. 
Griffiths was adjudged bankrupt at Bristol, and the 
Commissioner who heard the case sentenced him to 
six months’ imprisonment for having contracted 
the judgment debt without probable expectation of 
being able to pay. Against this sentence Griffiths 
appealed to the Lord Chancellor. His Lordship 
said that the damages did not form a debt within 
the penal clause of the bankruptcy statute, as the 
jigment which constituted the damages a debt 
was entered up after the adjudication, His Lordship 
could not agree with the Commissioner that the 
Dankrapt’s age og 4 constituted an unjustifiable , 
extravagance, The bankrupt was therefore dis- | 
Charged, but subjected to the condition that all his 
future earnings or acquired property beyond £200 | 
& year should be available for the benefit of lis 
‘tors uuder the bankruptcy. 
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No doubt the press is a most useful institution in | 


cases of mysterious crime, 
puts the public upon the alert. Butits power ought, | 
like all others, to be tempered by discretion. At) 
the time of writing this we are not informed that 
any suspected person has been arrested upon the 
charge of the murder of the unfortunate gentleman 


It publishes facts and | 


slaughtered upon the North London Railway. But 
whether the detective police be successful or not in 
this matter, there are one or two points to which we 
would wish to direct attention, The first of these is 
that, immediately upon the discovery of the murder, 
it was published throughout the land that the mur- 


GREAT POLISH TRIAL AT BERLIN. 

IN the early part of last year many Poles, some of them 
distinguished by talents, patriotisin, or high station, were 
arrested in Posen by the Prussian authorities on the 
charge of participation in the insurrection in Russian 
Poland, and were taken to the Hansvogter prison in 
Berlin, where they have been confined ever since. 


derer had apparently exchanged hats with his 
victim, A more serious blunder than such a pub- 
lication could scarcely have been committed. It 
was a warning to the criminal and a direct notice 
to him to destroy the most condemning evidence of 
hiscrime, There is something ludicrous in every 
tragedy, and the ridiculous point in this is the 
publication of the name of the murderer's hatter, 
with his motto, “ Virtute et labore,” as if a hatter’s 
motto, printed by the hundred, could be any guide 
to the detection of the owner of a hat. That this 
should have been allowed to be made known, shows 
the inefficiency of our detective police arrange- 
ments. Immediately upon the discovery of such 
a crime as this, the plainest common-sense would 
have directed that the criminal should have had 
no notice of evidences known to be in his own 
keeping. Instead of this, he is guided by the public 
prints, no doubt upon police information, certainly 
upon information which the police should have 
withheld, as to the exchange of hats, and the form 
of weapon by which the deadly wounds were in- 
flicted. He must be an utter fool if he have not 
taken measures accordingly. The course of pro- 
ceeding by the police ought to have been exactly 
the reverse. Instead of announcing, as they 
invariably do, that they have a clue, they should 
have kept silent, and so followed up their work, 
professing nothing and doing all, ‘This was the 
old plan. In these days, when a packet of notes 
is stolen, our detectives advertise the numbers. A 
century ago, this was what they did. The wary 
“runners” recommended the issue of placards 
announcing a robbery of notes, ‘numbers un- 
known.” ‘The thief who had concealed the notes 
thereupon hurried, rejoicingly, at once to the Bank 
to exchange them for gold, and was fairly 
entrapped. Now, he passes them to a receiver 
abroad, and the Bank has to pay innocent holders. 
There is also in this case another inadvertence, 
arising from the fraternity between the lower 
order of press men and the mis-called “detective” 
authorities. The railway company was urged 
through the journals to add to the promised reward 
for the detection of the criminal. After the lapse 
of a day or two, this was done. Detective officers 
are but men, after all; although, according to their 
own published stories, their sagacity is almost 
superhuman. Who can imagine a detective appre- 
hending a criminal gratuitously on Monday, when 
the detective hopes that (as has happened in 
this case), a hundred pounds reward will be 
offered on Tuesday, two hundred on Wednesday 
morning, and three hundred on Wednesday even- 
ing? ‘This reward system is the bane of all de- 
tection. It only requires calm, logical consideration 
to determine that no detective officer should be 
allowed to receive any reward beyond his proper 
pay and all necessary expenses for doing his 
duty; and that the hope of any extraordinary 
remuneration is simply an incitement to him, not 
only to neglect those cases in which no reward can 
be ‘afforded, but to postpone his duty in others in 
which his promptitude may be most necessary. 
Then, look at our so-called detectives. Who and 
what are they? ‘Their once most powerful flatterer, 
Mr. Dickens (since gracefully repentant) has repre- 
sented them as men of mean education, sharp, low 
cunning, and vulgar associations. Why should not 
men of bright, sharpened intelligence, of experience 
of a world a litde above that of alleys and by-ways, 
of tramps, thieves, and garotters, be set over them 
as directing off to save them and the nation 
from the disgraceful blunderings by which the 
most common-place of assassins may now hope to 
secure impunity for his crime, less by its secrecy 
than by its very audacity ? 


POLICE, 
THE ORGAN GRINDER AT LEISURE,—Lulgt Panni, 
an Italian organ-player, was charged before Mr. 


Tyrwhitt with stabbing two young men, named Jobn 
Midmer and Henry Batho. 
John Midmer, whose head was bandaged, said—Last 
night, a little before twelve, { was in Oxford-street, near 
the corner of Charles-street, seeing a companion home, We 
went into an oyster-shop, andon coming out saw two men 
with organs, and the prisoner flourishing a stick. I said to 
him,‘ Mind what you are about. You will put somebody's 
eyes out.” We then walked away, and went into a public- 
hon-e to have a glass together, and the prisoner and the 
two men followed us. At the time a policeman was 
standing near, but on coming out of the public-house the 
policeman had gone. The prisoner then came up and 
seized me by the arm and tnrned me round. I asked the 
prisoner why he did it, and told him to go away as I did 
not wish to have any words with him, ‘Ise prisoner then 
took a stick from one of the organ men and made an 
attempt to strike me, but I caught hold of the stick and 
prevented him. One of the organ men then took the 
stick from the prisoner; and the prisoner then put his 
hand into his pocket and took out a kniie and cut me on 
the cheek, I fell down and the prisoner fell on me and 
tried to cut me again. My companion took the prisoner 
from me, and the prisoner stabbed or cat iny companion 
twice with the same knife, The police came, and we were 
taken to the Micdlesex Hospital. The prisoner, when I 
first spoke to him about flourishing the stick, put h's 
hand in my face and suid he could speak good English. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt—Did you do anything in the way of 
abusing the prisoner ? 
Midiver--Nothing of ve a Sir, I only spoke to 
im about flourishing the stick. 
Henry Batho far night I went into an oyster-shop 
with Midmer, and while there saw the two organ men and 
the prisoner pass, the latter flourishing astick Midmer 
spoke to the prisoner ebout flourishing the stick, and the 
prisoner then clawed at Midmer’s face, saying he could 
speak gocd English. I went with Midmer into a public- 
house, and on coming out in avout five minates 
we found the prisoner and the two men waiting 
at the public-house door. ‘The prisoner then walked up 
to Midmer, and canght hold of him, following him across 
the road to do so, and Midmer and the prisoner closed 
and fell, Midmer then cried out, “ Harry, Tara stabbed. 
I then went and pulled the prisoner off Midmer, and while 
doing so the prisoner stabbed me under the bladebone, 
inflicting a wound six inches in le ngth, ond also another in 
the muscle of the arm avout three inckes in length. I 
did not at first know that I was stabbed, it was *o moment- 
arily cone, and I struck the prisoner with my injured arm. 
Mr. Tyrwhitt—That accoun:s, I suppose, for the blood 
prisoner. ? 
ago ees coes, Sir, I then became faint from the loss 
of blood, but contrived to walk tothe Middlesex Hospita’. 
A certificate wes handed to Mr, Tyrwhitt from the 


These gentlemen, nearly two hundred in number, are 


all Prussian subjects, and, aithough accused of no 
offence against their own Government, are now 
being proscented at Berlin on a charge of high 


treason, for having assisted their fellow-countrymen 
in Russian-Poland in their insurrection against the Czar, 
Great preparations have been made for this trial, which is 
so interesting both in alegal and a political point of view, 
and both the Poles and the Government have spared no 
effort to secure the triumph of their own side, The 
proceedings were commenced with great ceremony on 
the 7th of this month. Nearly all the prisoners were pre- 
sent, together with their connsel, Messrs. Janecki, Lisiecki, 
Brachoogel, Deycks, Holthoff, Elven, Lent, Lewald, and 
Gneist. The prosecution is conducted by Messrs, Adlung 
and Mittelstaedt, The president of the tribunal (M.Btich- 
termann) opened the trial by briefly announcing that, be- 
sides the ten judges who legally constitute the tribunal, five 
more had been appointed to act in the place of the ordinary 
judges should it be necessary, He then read the names of 
eleven gentlemen who had given themselves up to be 
tried by the Prussian authorities, and also of those who 
had sent in certificates of sickness to account for their 
absence, Fourteen of the accused were found to be miss- 
ing. Dr. Lisiecki then asked that his client, Dr. 
Niklewski, whose illness was evident to all, might be 
relieved from the duty of being present while the trial was 
going on. After some discussion, in which the Crown pro- 
secutor stated that if any of the accused absented them- 
selves they could not be includcd among those now under 
trial, the tribunal gave the required permission. Each 
prisoner was next called upon to name his counsel, after 
which the president announced the programme of the pro- 
ceedings. The judges are to sit only on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays, between the hours of nine and 
three, with half an hour's interval of rest between eleven 
and twelve. The trial is to be conducted in the Polish and 
German languages, and all the prisoners are to be present 
every day for cross-examination, The only prisoner who 
elected to act as his own counsel was Dr. Henry 
Schumann, of Posen, These preliminaries having been 
settled, M. Holthoff proposed that the tribunal should 
authorise M. Sosnowski’and Dr, Cybulski to be trans- 
lators for the defence. This proposal gave rise to a 
hot discussion between the counsel on both sides, the 
prosecutor declaring that the official translators of the 
court were quite sufficient. The judges decided, how- 
ever, that the gentlemen in question should be summoned 
to act as translators, with the proviso that their services 
should only be called in requisition when they may be 
found necessary, The proceedings closed wita a motion 
from the counsel for the prosecution that those of the 
accused who were not present should be tried in their 
absence, on which point the tribunal reserved its judg- 
ment. 

The next sitting took place on the 8th inst. The Polish 
press, Which is, of course, most interested in the trial, had 
been refused permission tu send its reporters to the court. 


ADVENTURES OF AN ABSCONDING BANKRUPT.— 
Some time ago the firm of Spence and Co., cloth mer- 
chants, Leeds, executed a deed of assignment for the 
benetit of creditors, and John Spence, managing partner, 
was permitted to assist in realising the estate. He thus 
obtained about £15,000, and with that sum absconded 
with two or three young men, who had assisted him, to 
America, Inspector Hunt, of the Leeds detective force, 
was sent after him, and found him at Newtown, Con- 
necticut. Then it appeared that his associates had robbed 
him of £9000, He had given one of them into custody, 
but then went bail for him for 10,000 dols., which sum was 
forfeited. This had considerably reduced his exchequer, 
and Inspector Hunt was only able to obtain £500 of the 
£15,000, with which sum he returned to Liverpool in the 
Scotia on Saturday. 

A WoMAN Witt Five Hespanps,—At the Devonport 
Police Court, Mary Jane Sharp, a_ respectable-looking 
middle-aged woman, was charged with feloniou:ly inter- 
marrying with William Henry Littlefield, William 
Collings, John Smith, and Walter Werring, at the same 
time being the lawful wife of Richard Sharp, who is still 
alive. Mr. Eastlake, Admiralty agent, prosecuted, and Mr. 
Rundle defended. In opening the case Mr. Kastlake 
stated the several charges of polygamy, and observed that 
another charge was preferred against the prisoner of 
having preeented a false petition claiming the effects of 
William Collings, deceased, the third man whom she mar- 
ried, as his lawiul wife, which had led to inquiry and the 
present exposure, another woman claiming a like relation. 
Numerous witnesses were examined with respect to the 
charges of polygamy, but the other charge was not gone 
into, being adjourned until Friday. The Bench committed 
the prisoner for trial at the next Assizes upon each of the 
four charges of polygamy. Bail was accepted. It appears 
that all the five men with whom she married were seamen. 

STRANGE DEATH ON A STEAMER, — A mysterious 
death occurred on board one of the steamers from Liverpool 
to Dublin on Saturday morning. When the steamer 
Windsor arrived at the North-wall, and all the passengers 
had cleared out, the body of aman, with his throat cut, 
was found lying under the forecastle. The wound, which 
was at one side of the neck, was about an inch long and 
very deep. The place where he lay was covered with blood. 
On further examination, two slight cuts were found on his 
right arm. A razor, with blood on it, was found near the 
spot. In his pocket was found a sovereign and a half, 
with ascrap of paper, on which was written “ Martin Tully, 
Caster Winter, Sheffield.” It was stated to the police 
that a sergeant of one of the regiments of the Line, a pas- 
senger in the steamer from Liverpool, had been sitting 
with the deceased a short time before the steamer arrived 
in port. This person was taken into custody pending the 
inquiry before the Coroner; but he was afterwards re- 
leased on bail, in consequence of the opinion expressed by 
Dr. White and Dr. Porter that the deceased had committed 
suicide. He was about thirty-five years of age, and had 
the appearance of a cattle-drover. The detectives have 
telegraphed to Sheflield for information about the unfor- 
tunate man, 


MONEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


THE amount of ba-iness doing in all National Securities duri 
the week has been very moderate. Prices, however, have rule 
steady. Consels, for Money, have marked 9'4 §, Ditwo, for Acevunt, 
90§ 3; Reduced and New Three per Cent, 844 } ; Exchequer Bills, 
Mvrch, 74, to 3a. dis, ; Ditto, June, 5s, dis, to par. ; New Two-and-n- 
Half per Cents, 72; Annoi tes, 1885,11}; Ditwo, Red Sea Telegraph, 
a Bank Stock, 237 to 230. 

ndian Stocks, &c., have changed hands to a moderate extent at 
about previous quotations. India Stock has been 212 ; Ditvo, New, 
104} §; Ditto, Bonds, ite, to Sa, dis, The Five per Cent Rupes Paper 
has told at 104}; and the Five-and-a- Half per Cent ditto, 1124. 

‘There is a full avers supply of money on offer in the General 
Discount Marke’, and the demand foraccommodation has continued 
steady, at the annexed rates for first-class paper : — 

Thirty Days’ Bills 
Sixty Days’ 


Three Months’-. +e o ie 
Four Months’ eo +s te ve - 64 e 
Bix Months’ 6. eevee HT 


Most of the Continental exchangesare rather unfavourable, There 
is, ¢ nsequent ly, a demand for gold for export purposes, 

‘The di:ectors of the Union Hank of Lonaon have declared a 
dividend and bonns cqual to 20 percent per annum, and ad ted £2 to 
each share out of the reserved fund. 

Nearly «!l Foreign Securities continue dvll, and prices have a 
downward tendency. The Confederate Loan, bowever, is firm, at 73 
to 75, Brezilian Four-and-a-Half per Cents have marked 86); 


| Dani-h Five per Cents, 9 ex div. ; Fgy,tian Seven por Conts, 102} ; 
| Growl, 248; Italian Railway, 71 ex div, ; Mexican Threo per Cents, 
| 2sj ex ; Peruvian Fout-ant-a- Half per Cents, 52) x div. ; Por- | 


\tuguese ‘Three por Cents, Rustian Five per Ceuis, 1862, 87] ; 
| Survinian Five per Cents, panicsh Three per Cents, 5! ex div. ; 

Ditto, Deferred. tij ox div. ; Ditto, Passive, 29; Di.to, Certificates, 
| 99; Durkish Old Six por Gents, 909 ; Ditto, 1858, 71; Ditto, 1862, 69); | 


instances, considerably improved, 
at i!}; Ditto, 234; Alliance, 67; Bank ot British Columbia, 114; 
Bank of Egypt, 20; Kank of London, 1774; Bank of Oto, 4) 5 
Bank of Queensland, 19 ; Chartered of India, Australia, and Chins, 
40}; Ditto, New, 38} ; Colonial, 44; Consolivated, 124 ; Continental, 
17} ex new ; English, Scottish, and Australian Charterec ; English 
and Swédish, lof ; Hindustan, China, and Japan, 344 ; Imperial, 354 
Ditto, New, 27; Imperial of China, India, and Japan, 68; Imperial 
Ottoman, I8}ex div.; Land Mortgage of India, 6); London and 
Brazilian, 59, London Chartered of Australia, 25; Londen and 
Colonial, 2'% ; Louden and County, 74; London and South African, 
and Westrinster, 102; Merchant, 23}; Mercantile 
do Provincial, 


- 


extent. 
per Cents, 110; New South Wales Five per Cents, 98} ex div,; and 


Canada Five per Cents have told at 68 ex div. ; Cape Six 


Queensland Six per Cents, 1014 ex div, 

The Miscellaneous Market has been tolerably active. Berlin 
Waterworks, 8j ; British Indian Lee, 8§; City Offices, 4] ; Contract 
Corporstton: 43; Credit Foncier, 14; Credit Mobider, 9); East 
India Financial, 53; Egyptian Commercial and Trading, 4g; Eng- 
lish and Australian Copper, 14; Fimancial Cor 
street Warehouse, 54; General Credit, 7}; Hudson's Bay, 17}; 
International Financial, 10} ; Joint-Stock Discount, 7); London 
Financial, 28; National Discount, 15); National Financial, 4§; 
Royal Mail Steam, % ; and Warrant Finance Bank, 5{. 

Phe dealings in the Railway Share Market have not been to say 
numerous, I|’rices, however, may be considered firm, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

ConN EXCHANGE,—Very limited supplies of English wheat have 
been on offer this week, For most kinds the demand has ruled 
steady, at previous rates, Fine foreign wheats have produced full 
currencies ; but the value of low and damp parcels has been with 
difficulty supported, Barley has been io fair average supply, and 
steady request, on former terms. The inquiry for malt fas been 
tolerably firm, at late rates. Oats have given way 6d. per quarter, 
at which decline rather large quantities havechanged hands, Both 
beans snd peas bave commanded extreme quotations, The flour 
trade has been far from active, 

LISH.— Whaat, 40s, to 488. ; barley, 228, to 368. ; malt, 50s. to 

8, 168, to 258, ; rye, 25s to 37s,; beans, 30s, to 43s, ; peas, 
per quarier; flour, 20s, to 40s. per 280 lb, 

The supplies of fat stcck have been moderately 

da steady business has been doing in it, as follows :— 

mutton, 38, 6d. to 58 4d. ; lamb, 5s, 8d. 

pork, 33, 6d. to 4s, 6d. per Slo. to sink 


ration, 64 ; Fore- 


extensive, | 
Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 5s, 2d, ; 


to7s ; veal, 4s, to 5s.; and 
the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LFEADENHALL.—Prime meat has sold steadily, 
at full quotations, Otherwise, the trade has been in a very inactive 
state :— Beef, from 3s, to 4s, 4; mutton, 38, bd, to 4s. Sd, ; lamb, 
bs, to 68, ; veal, a, 8d, to 46. 4d, ; and pork, Js, Gd. to 48, 6d, per 1b, 
by the carcass, 

ore ae descriptions are in fair rcquest, at about previous 
rates. 

SUGAR—Large supplies having been on offer, the demand has 
fallen off, and, in some instances, prices have given way Gd per ewt. 
‘The stock is 45,313 tons, against 103,462 tons last year. Refined 
gooda move off slowly, at from 49s, 6d, to 5Us, per cwt, for common 
vrown lumps, 

Corr*#.— The market continues firm, and the currencies are well 
supported, Stoc*, 841 tons, against 10,237 tuns 

Ric¥.—Very little is doing in any kind, at late rates, Stock, 
33,586 tons, against 4,506 tons in 1863. 

PRovIsioNS—Inish butter has changed hands freely, at full 
quotations. Clonmel, on board, has rentised 102s, per ewt. Foreign 
butters move off stendily, at 98s, for Friesland, Bacon sells slowly, 
at 688, per ewt. for the bes) Waterford, Hams are quite as dear as 
last week. Lard is ttendy, at 60s. for the best bladcerod, 

TALLOW.—Very litue is doing in this article. I’.Y.C., on the 
spot, is selling at 40+, 6d. per cwt., Stock, 42,234 cacks, against 
30,437 ditto last year, Rough fat, 2s. per 8 1b, 

OLLS.— Linseed oil is steady, at £57 104, to £37 15s. per ton on the 
spot. Rape is quokd a; from £42 10a, to £46; olive, £58 103. to 
£62; cocoanut, £08 los, to £10; and fine palm, £36 10s, French 
vurpentine, 65s, 6d. per ewt. 

SPIRITS.—Rum sells slowly, at late quotations, In brandy and 
grain spirits avout an average business is doing, at last weck's prices, 

HAY AND STRAW, ~ Meadow say, £3 to £4 10s8,; clover, £4 to 
£o 108,; and straw, £1 44 to £1 10s, pr load, 

COALS,.—Hest house coala, 17s. 9d, to 18s, 6d.; seconds, 168. 3d. to 
178. ; Hartley's, 16s, to 178,; and manufacturers’, 146, to 168, per ton. 

Hors.— All kinds are a slow inquiry, but not cheaper, The bine 
ia progressing steadily, 

O0OL.—Lhs market is flat. The next public sales of colonial 
be will commence on the 2lst inst, About 130,000 bales will be 
0 . 

POTATOES,—New qualities are in fair request, at from 80s. to 
120s, per ton, 
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FRIDAY, JULY 8. 


BANKRUPTS.—J. CAILE, Trinity-street, Rotherhithe, licensed 
victualLer.—R. CARK, Waterloo-terrace, Stepney, che esemonger.— 
A. BLACK, Surrey-terrace, Peckhim, carpenter and builder.—k, 
INGLIS, Church-street, Kensington, fishmonger—J, PARSONS, 
Waterloo-road, beershop-keeper.—H. BENDALL, Fieshwater, Isle 
of Wight, plumber.—J. and G, ODDEN, l'enge, Surrey, grocers. — 
J. H. JONES, Old Compton-street, Scho, house painter—T. 
BURRELL, jun, Walthamstow, Essex, arsistaut to ® cattle sales 
man —J. WLLSON, Albert-equare, Clapham-road, clerk to a timber 
merchant,—H. PAMMENT, Sandwich-terrece, bridge-rond, Barter- 
sea, pork butcher,—J. G KUIHU, Hauover-+quare, Kegent-stree t 
keeper of a tavern,— J. WEAKING, Nuneaton, Warwickshire, bak er 
J. THOMSON, Liverpool-street, Lishopsgate-stre bootmaker.— 
C.J. FORD, Deptfurd, plumber —J, H, RICHAKI ‘Twickenham, 
manager to @ pianoforte-dealer, *, GUBBLNS, Bournemouth, 
Southampton, painter.—J. HART, w North-road, licensed vic- 
tualler.—G. WHITK, Colville-mews, Lonedate-road, Kensington 
Park-gardeps.— M.A. J. WLLKINSON, Alcersgate-street, gover ness, 
J. STANFORD, Burlington areads, Piecadi ily, boot and shoe maker, 
J.P. BAYLY, Broad street, Golden-equare, watchmaker.—l. W, 
PERFITT, Tottenham-villa, Hornsey, lecturer.—H. ©, JOHNSON, 
Rath-road, Peckbam, accovntant,—l, ABBKY, Oxford, grocer.— 
J. WEBB, Bloxwich, Staffordshire, bridle-bit manufacturer.—J. 
ICKE, Shrewsbury, grocer.—H, DAY, Scoke-upon-Trent, grocer — 
‘T. BUTLER, Alexton Kectory, Leicestershire, clerk 1a huly orders. — 
T. W. ELD, by, silk throwster.—M, O'CONNOK, Swindon, Wilt- 
shire, dealer in boots and sho s.—F. 8. MOWER, Taunton, Somerset- 
shire, innkeeper.—T. DENISON, Yeadon, Yorkshire, woollen cloth 
manufacwurer.—M. JON E~, Liverpool, coaldealer,—C, J. ATT WOOD, 
Caegwyn, Flintshire.— J. WHITEHBAD, Carham, Northumbe:land, 
farmer.—G. NATL, Chatham, Kent, beerseller.— 2. KNIBBS, 
Heaton Norris, Lancashire, carter.—W. HUNTER, Bishopwear- 
mouth, Durham, beerhouse keeper.—A, FORBES, Liverpool, grocer. 
A. B. HUMPHREY, Monkwearmouth, Durham, painter.—J. C. 


lealer—W. CHISNALL, Sutton, Lancashire, grocer — 
SPEDDING, Wosdlelgs, Lancashtss, cotton-factory operative 
W. FRANCIS, Neath, Glamorganshire, cabinetmaker,—A. B KOO 
Bedford, photographer —J. CAN DLEts, Mistley, Kssex, bricklayer. 
BR. W. HADDON, Norwich.—J. WILLIAMS, Litracombe, Devonshire, 
coal merchant.—J. WALLEN, Plymouth fisherman,—J. M'ISAAC, 
Gravesend, licensed victualler.—K SCRAGG, Hanley, Staffordshire, 
modeller.—C, H, HAMILTON, Hanley, Staffordshire, auctionser.— 
T. DARLINGTON, Burslem, Staffordshire, wate! 3 


TUESDAY, JULY 12, 
BANKRUPTS,—J. CUTMORE, Ware, Hertford, furnitw 
W. VEALE, Charlotce-street, Mansion-house, leenart ane 
F. M. HALLIDAY, London-wal, horse-cloth maker,—T. SHELTON, 
Harringworth. Rorthans peocehire,— P. H. O'CONNOR, Uxbriage- 


Bayswater, ion merchant.—C. C, SIMPSON - 
ampton, Berlin-wool dealer—J. GUNG, Floet-ntreet, coda hee 
.—W. G, KING, Thornborough, Buckinghamshire, farmer,— 
URNER, Walpole-street, Chelsea. —J. DOKAN, Harmer-st. 
Gravesend, army surg-on.— MARSDEN, Harpenden, Herts, trainer 
of horses,—W. B. NEW ELL, Tunbridge Wells, grocer —A. W. DOUT- 
LUSTT, Woolwich, —E. BRADSHAW, Thame, Oxfordshire, 
draper.—G. C. BELT, Wells, Norfolk, grocer—R. KEMP, Paynton- 
street, Poplar, and Iron ridge Wharf, Bromley, mast and block maker, 
8. BATH, Widegate-street, Bishop-gate-street, cosldealer. — W. 
ROBBINS, Harrow-road, omnibus peopictee Es WIENER, Old 
Broad-street, City, merchant.— 8. BEAUMONT, South-street 
Islington, barman.—M, WAYGOOD, Salem-place, Fulham, ginger: 
beer mannfacturer.—D, RODAN, Bromley-s reet, commercial: road, 
East, and Lroad-street, Radcliff-cross, chemist.—J. SMITH, York- 
road, Lambetb,—D. BUCKNELL, Cirencester-street, Harrow- 
builder.—J. HARMAN, Alcester, Warwickshire, needle scourer,— 
W. WHITMORE, jun.,'Dudley, Worcestershire,’ bn-'+r dealor,—d, 
CUDMORS, Kena, Devonshire, miller.—K. T. BUR! OW, F umouth, 
milliner.—'R. WOODOUCK, Weymouth, ironmorger—. KING 
Helmsley, Yorkshire. surgeon.—J, KAYE. Bradioru, grocer.—J. 
DALE, Kiog-ton-opon-Hull, sailmaker.—J, HARDY, iverpool, 
slate merchant.—C, JOHNSON, Liverpool, school proprietor.— 
J, HARTLEY, Rochdsle, Lancashire, grease manufacturer, — 
J. WOOLLEY, Staleybridge, Lancashire, cotion-waste deale-— Ww. 
CHILTON, Longxight, near Manchester, pluraber.—T, HOW ARTIL, 
Manchester, baker,—U. K(RKUP, Sandurland, timber merchant — 
B. L, GOSEHALK, Liverpool, vlpptog butch¢r,—R. KILLBURN. 
Yorkshire, mason.— NWORTHY, Rushoime neat 
R, OUTHWAITR, Manchester, salesman —W. Hf 
BiGGL¥STONE, Hereford, freengroc r.—W.CONYFR, jan, Dews- 
bury, Yorkshire —i. HEATON, Cragy Chadd:rion, new Oldbam, 
Lancashire, joomermen bl-acher.—J. BUBRELL, ¢ : 
Pan Sete pee eae 
oul ve, vy’ — a L 
Wighs milline = See bade ahs Cowes, Is 
victualler.—T, ‘ew po of Wight then 
J. DYSON, Height, Linthwal 5 Yorkabite” pales oo 
W. J. HOUDINOTT, Feltham, Somersetshire —M. BOZWARKD., 
Hallow, Worcestershire, gardener. — W. COOK, Potterhanworth, 
Lincolnshire, cordwainer.—A, GRAY, Norham, Northumberland. 
rrocer.—E, HAY ES, Hanslet, Yorkshire, book deliverer —A. MACK.’ 
North Shields, Northumberland, shipbroker.—J. MEL(. Nant. 
wich, Cheshire, nmistant gardener—J. KKMPIN, n 
Leic stershire, shoemaker.—J. J. BELL, Weilingbo h, North. 
auij toashize,  carpenter.—V. SALMON, aad A. WALLACH 
Hackney-road, bout and ehoo insker—H. T. sOURBUTS, Hyde, 
Coashirs millwright—H, PAYNE, Sibbertoft, Northamptonshire’ 
atcher, 


Xham, Lan: 
—J. MARSUEN, 
Newchureh, Isle of 

of Wight, licensed 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


EE 


R. W. S. WOODIN'S “ELOPEMENT 
EXTRAORDINARY” and “BACHELORS BOX” an 
new Entertainment. EVERY EVENING. at Eight 
SATURDAY MORNINGS, at ‘Three, at the 
POLYGRAPHIC HALL, King Williem-strest, Chating-cross 
Btalls, Se. ; Area, 38.; Amphitheatre, Is. Private Boxes, £1 18, A 
plan of the Stalls may be seen at the Hell from Eleven to Five. 


HE GRAND HOTEL, BRIGHTON, will 


i SATURDAY, the 23rd of JULY, 
Sepa 1 eee ete H, A. LINFORD, Secretary, , 


enti 
any Saturday ; 


1864. 
36, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Gouser's MIRELLA.—* The music of 
‘ . ood as that of ' Faust,’ perhaps, fn some 
perpente Lanae—-Dally Ne wa, July 7. The whole of the music of 
this Opera, now performing with such nn preseseniot, success at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, may be of every Musicseller throughout the 
kingdom. Boosey and Co., Holles-surees. 


Ninth Edition, price Is, by post 13 stamps, 

OX THROAT DEAFNESS and | the 

Pathological nectio: f the Throat, Nose, 4 
thi h net ee ceasion of the Mucous Membrane. By, JAS. 
YEARSLEY, MD. Also, by the ssme Author, 62, DEAF- 
MESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED, Sixth Edition, with plates, 

CHURCHILL and SON8, New Burlington-strest. 

~~ Karly in July, 
HE PRIZE POEMS receiving the 100 
guineas as offered in advertisements, “ Ho ! for a Shakspeare.” 


Illustrated with Lithograph Portreite, Gratis on application to 
Brincivel Drapers everywhere, or by stamped address to DAY and 
De 


Ns, Lincoln's inn-fields, Londo: oss 
IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
etreet Within 


at MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bisho; 

These Pianoe are of rare excellence, with the t improvements 
recently applied, which effect a grand, a pure, and delightful quality 
of woe that canis marta . Prices rom pighieen Guineas, 
First-class pianos for hire, on easy terma of purchase. ‘ury award, 
International Exhibition: Honourable mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carriage-free, 


HE PATENT SIMPLEX PIANETTE, 
Power and Portability. Multum in Parvo. Price 16 guineas, 
Warranted. Inventors, BURLING and BURLING, Pianoforte 


Orchard-street, Portman-square, 


Manufacturers, M, 
IANOS FOR HIRE.—CARBIAGE-FREE, 
Option of Purchase, convenient terms at any period, 

The largest assortment in London of every descri and price, 
PEACHEY, Makers, 73, Bishopagate-street Within, EC, 
LID IN CASE OF DKATH, 

or an Allowance of £6 per week while laid up by 
injury caused * 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or 
at Home, may be secured by an annual ent of £3 to the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For culars apply to the Offices, 10, Regent-street ; and 64, 
Cornhill, s WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 
IOTURE FRAMES! PICTURE FRAMES! 
Best and Cheapest in London. The Coloured Pictures given 
with the ‘illustrated London News,” framed in handsome Gilt 
Moulding, from 1s. 6d,, at 57, Drury-lane, and 34, St. Martin's lang, 
CHOOL-SHIP.—The Thames Marine 
Officers’ Training Ship, WORCESTER, moored off Erith, is 
peneee by a Committes of London Shipowners, Merchanta, and 
Saptains. 

Chairman—HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vico-Chairman—C, BORA eae ss Mincing-lane, B.C. 
‘Treasurer—STEPHEN CAVE, Eeq., M.P., 35, Bute-plaes, aw. 

le boys from the age of twelve to fifteen, intended for 
the are ved on board thoroughly educated for a sea- 


faring life. 
Terms of admission, 35 guineas per annum, Forms and Pro- 
muses can be obtained on application to W. M. BULLIVANT, 


. Bec., 19, London-street, B.C, 


OURISTS derive additional pleasure in 
their rambles when acquainted with MINERALS, ROCKS, 
FOSSILS, Mr. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, 
gives practical INSTRUCTION to Ladies and Gentlemen; and, 
his extensive Collections, comprising many thousand specimens, 
persons are enabled, in x dozen or pay private passone, to rye | 
the ordinary components of Rocks moat of the Minerals 
Motale used in the Aris, Mr. Tennant can also supply elementary 
Geological Collections at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 guinens each, 


IDMANS' SEA_ SALT, — This article, 
extracted from the “foaming billows,” is a boon to all who 
would enjoy the invigorating effects of asea bath in the comfortable 
seclusion of an apartment. Its daily use is productive of immense 
benefit in cases of rheumatim, debiliry, weakness of the limba, 
rains, d&e.—Sold by Chemists every where, in bags contal: 7 1b, 
14 1d,, 383 1b, and 8. Proprietors, Tidman and Son, No. 10, 
Worm wood-street, ‘on, BC. 


ENIERS FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially imamafactaret for eating and desert. 


Chocolate Pistaches, 
Chocolate Almonda, 
beer ae 
Shocolate . 
Chocolate Pasties, 
Checstite Seoeneties, 


Chocolate Liqueurs 
(a very delicate sweetmeat). 
Wholesale, 119, Chancery-) W.C. ; and gold by all respectable 
ouRes, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY v, COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This celebrated old IRISH WRISKY rivals 

the fines French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 

and very wholesome, S»ld in bottles, 36, 8d. each, at most of the 

retail houses in London ity, the appointed agents in the 

principal towns in Eneland ; or wholesale at 8, Great Windmill. 

rtrest, Haymarkot,—Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded 
cork “ Kinahan's LL Whiskey.” 


LLSOPP'S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now boing mies in 

the Anest condition, in bottles and in casks, by FINDLATER, 
a. TODD, and OO., at their New London Bridge Stores, 


, BE, 


YSPEPSIA—MORSONS’ PEPSINE 


IELDS’ CELEBRATE 
SERVICE SOAP TAB 


ANDLES—Prize Medal.-PARAFFINE, 


Adopted by her Gevernment for the 
Stations J.C. and J, the original M: 
holders of the 1862 Prise caution the public against any 
eg en and 
for exportation st the W Upper Marsh, 


OLMAN’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


~ AUTION,—Chl —In Ch ae 
10. orodyne ancery t 


ly proved iee-Chaneslior Sir W. P. Wood, 

by alidavite from eminent hospital piyeistons of Latics, Sat Da, 

Collis Browns wes the diseoverer tg ekg Fag 
scribe it largely, and mean no other then Dr. 
Jan. 1%, 1854. The sane, caa! epee csing 
oy eee Dr. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. It 
. by medigal testimonials to ba the most 
matiam, d&e, No home should be without it, Sold in bottles, 2a. 94. 
and 4s, 64.—J.T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russoll-street, London, 


A PURCHASE OF 
METRES OF FRENCH 


20,79 


GRENADINES. 
Lot 1.—5000 Metres” (Wool and Silk) 12s, 6d, Fall Dress. 
Lot2- 8500, (all Silk) 18a, 6d. 


Let 3.—740 . _ (Bich Brochéa, all silk) 25. Od. ai 
The above are all this season's manufacture, are perfect novelties, 
and well adapted for dinner, evening, or summer wear; purchased in 
the Paris market st less than half their value, A large assortment 
of # sent and can be retarned free, 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. + 


LL LAST YEAR'S FREN OH ¢ ORGAN DIE 
MUSLINS, perfectly freeh, many patterns oqual to 
"Petterns ee ETRE RODLNSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street. 


Patterns 
N#*¥ STBIPED SILKS& 
Patterns free. 


£1 10s. 6d. for twelve yards, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill 


Gisct ‘ALPACAS and STRIPED LAWNS, 
for Morning and Seaside wear, 
Patterns free. 
____ JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hil 


Nt CHECKED SILKS. 


Patterns free. 
£1 100, 6d. for 12 yarda, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 


YARDS COLOURED GLACE SILKS, 


narrow widths, all at ls. 4d. Reryard, erily 
cheap. Ccloure—Violet, Drab, Green, Cutr, Maze, &o. Patterns sent 
post-frea —NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, St. Paul'echurchyard. 


yard. 200 patterns, show 

NICHOLSON'S, 50 
10 All the New Coloured Silks, in and figured, from 
1 guinea the Dress. Motre Antiques from 3 guineas. Warranted all 
pure Silk.—N ICHOLSON’S, 50 to $2, St. Paui’s-charchyard. 


PPROACHING CLOSE of the SEASON, 
Mesers. JAY, in anticipation of this event, 
are their annual 


for the Clearance of 
their Summer Goods and 
cat a bee 
t ve an Am 
of Gholse Preuoh Designs and Material 
to offer at a low charge 
to their numerous and influential ne. 
‘The following are worthy of es notice :— 
Kich French Dresses, at 


2) guineas erch, 
Checked site for Young Ladies’ wear 
2, 6d. per yard, 


Jaye’, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
247, 449, and 251, Regent-atreet, 


XTRAORDINARY RISE IN_ SILES. 

The price of Silks in the raw material has already risen 15 

per cent, and it will soon reach a sae grantse yeccemtage. Messrs, 

JAY there’ re invite their numerous patrons to take advantage of 

the Stock ..ey have on hand, which they can now dispose of on 

favourable terms terms; but the same qualities will naturally be 
more ccatly aa the price of silk fluctuates to a higher average. 

Jays’, 247, 949, and 251, Regent-atreet, 


REAT SALE OF LINENDRAPERY, 
Dissolution of Partnership of NICHOLSON and AMOTT. 
IMMEDIATE SALE oF THE ENTIRE STOCK, 
amounting to over £20,000, 
Comprising Silks, Dreesea, Shawls, Jackets, Cloaks, Linens, 
Cal 7 lannela, Ribbons, Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, and Fancy 


French Goods, 

All Gooda reduced one-third, 
Thousands of thin dresses very cheap. 
Great ins in Black end Coloured Silks, 
French Jackets, and made-up Goods, Half price, 
Bargains in Shawls and Manties, 

Linens and Calicoes all reduced. 
Ladies leaving town will find bargains, 
Cheap Goods for the Seaside, 
Patterns of the Silk Stock poet foes. 
‘arehouses, 


(inte Nic 
61 and 62, St, Paul’s-churchyard. 


HE INDIAN TUSSORE SILKS, 
250, 6d., 28a, 6d. the Full Dress, 
Patterns 


tree. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-strect. 


LOSE OF THE LONDON SEASON, 

SEWELL and CO. 
are now making their ANNUAL REDUCTION OF STOCK, and 
invite the attention of ladies tomany great BARGALNS in PLAIN 

and FANCY SILKS. 
Grenadines, and Muslins. 
Seaside, Travelling, and Yachting Dresses, 
In Mantles, 


Allat considerably below their value. 
COMPTON HOUSE, FRITH-STREET, SOHO, W. 


EW FRENCH SILKS, at 2s, 6d, the yard, 

it Italian Silk, with the guarantee for durability 

in Paris Lyons. forwarded stating 
Ladies, having made a selection, can send for the 
juired, thereby avoiding the annoyanse of being sup- 
not nearly sui abe menes fi ble dress, 


-five years. —HARVEY and CO., Lambeth House, 
8, Send for Patterns. 


rps SEASON'S FASHIONS IN DRESS. 


Ladies and the Public, ious to purchasing, are respectfully 
invited to inspect our K, consisting of a large assortment of 
the latest novelties in Dress, of British and foreign manufacture, 

Rich, Durable, and Cheap Dress Silks, 
Millinery Silks, Terry Velveta, and Satin, 
All the latest styles in Jackets and Mentles ; China Crapo, 


Grenadine and Crape Shawls 
A great variety of eng 9 oa rea made-up Dresses, 
‘rom . 
New Popelines, Sant is eheiee peloens, trem 10s, 94, the Full 
French Li Plain and Checked A) Mohairs, &o, 
ed Srvieg Cumsbein oh a toes, 


The Newest Styles in Skirtings, from 4s. 11d. the Full Skirt. 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, Parasols, 


Close on Saturdays at Five o'Clock. 
SAMES SPENCE and CO., lesale and Reta!) Silkmercers, 
Drapers, &e., 77 and 78, St, Pau)'s-churchyard, 

[HE SMEES' SPRING MATTRESS, 
TUCKER'S PATENT, or 
“SOMMIBR TUCKER,” 

Price from 25s. 

Received the ONLY Prize Medal or Honourable Mention given te 
Bebding of any descri at the International Exhibition, 1863. 
ne On Clase 30, in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 

No. way — 
ratte Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, very healthy, and mode- 
2 ” 

“A omnbination oa simple as it is ious,” 

ee eT hb ont aca en 
'o obtained most respectab’ isterora Bedd' 
Warehousemen, or wholesale of the a sermon Wm, Smee and 
Sona, Finsbury, London, E.C, 


UBBELL'S ONDINA or WAVED JUPON 
ia the best, whether for the Ball-room, Opera, or Promenade, 
Univereaily acknowledged to be the favourite of the Ladies. Sold 
by all good Denpers, 
Hubbell and Co., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 
mas ONLY PRIZE MEDAL 
for Excellence of Workmanship and New Combinations was 


awarded to A. SALOMONS Wholesale Manufacturer, 
35, Old Change, London, E.C, 


CORSETS, CRINOLINES, AND STAYS. 


ANSFLECTUM CRINOLINES, 
“Wear admirably well” Court Journal, 
E PHILPOET, 27, Plooadilly. 


! AW ILITARY CANTEENS for Officers, £8 88, 
each, Ouk Case, containing the following :— 
PLATED aPOONS AND FORKS, | IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 


£a 4. | Brought forward .. 5 8 
4 Table spoons .. +. 012 0) 1Gravy spoon .. +. 0 76 
6 Table forks. ++ 0 18 a ir mugar tongs. 0 3 § 

Mee oe Spoons ic. «+ 

§ Dessert forks - oe O18 £ | Laster nite eo ec 0 8 6 
6 Teaspoons ++ + 0 8 O/6Tableknives .. .- O11 0 
3 Egg » ee « 0 5 0|6 Cheese knives... .. 0 8 0 
{Soup fedie ee oe 012 O| Pairof meatcarvers .. 0 7 6 
\ Pair fish carvers .. 014 0| Pairof chicken carvers 0 7 6 
§Sauce ladles. +. 0 8B O|Ivory-handleswei .. 9 3 0 
1 Mustard spoon - O18 eo ee ce OB OO 


Carried forward, £5 5 8 Complete £8 6 0 
Every other Size and Pattern in Stock.” 


MAPPIN BKOTHERS (THE LONDON-BRIDGE FIRM)), 
SILVERSMITHS AND CUTLERS, 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON-BRIDGE, 
and 222, RAGENT-STREET, 
Same Prices charged at BOTH HOUSES 


as at their Manutectory: 
QUEEN'S PLATE and CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
OBSERVE THE ADDRESS. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, CHANDELIERS, in 

cut Crystal Glass, Ormoulu, or Bronze,—H. and J. Gardner, 

manufacturer to the Queen, 453, Strand, Charing-cross (4 doors from 
‘Trafalgar-square), London, Estab! 32. 


Bpeonzen SCROLL FENDERS, 10s, each. 

Black Fender, 32. 64, to 6s. | Improved Coal-boxes, 4a. 6d. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10a. to 308, Coal-scoops, 2s. 6d. to 13s. 6d, 
Bright Steel and Ormoulu, 65s. Copper ditto, 23s. to 35a, 
Bed-room Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. | Dish-covers, 18s, set. 
Drawing-room 4o., 10s, 6d, to 30s. | Queen's Pattern, 283. set. 

Every article in Blectro-plate. ronmongery, Cutlery, &o., at the 
lowest prices consistent with ae logues gratis, Orders 
per rail free—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand. 


HE NEW FILTER.—Dr. FORBES says: 

“Mr, LIPSCOMBE’S PATENT NEW FILTER is the only 
known method by which lead and lime are removed from drinking 
water, It is, therefore, a most valuable invention.” Gan aly be 
had at = ‘Lipacombe’s Filter Office, Fleet-street, Temple-bar. 
Prospectus 


Howare and 8ON’S EASY-CHAIRS and 
OO ae re Pr haan 
Urford-atret, Designs and Ratimates freq : 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
FLUE tad BONG Menatec =f AB y polly (ia id alg 
Oxford-street, WwW. An Ulustrated iced Catalogue sent post-free, — 


HOMAS'S Patent SEWING-MACHINES, 

for Private Family use, Dressmaking, &c, They will Hem 

Bind, Braid, Gather, Tuck, Cord, &c, Illustrated Catalogues and 

Samples of the Work may be bad on application to W. F, Thomas 
and Co., 66, Newgate-street ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 


OVERS for FAMILY JARS, or Jars and 
Covers complete, for Preserves, Pickles, &c. Tlustrations 
and prices from GEORGE JENNINGS, Palsce-road Wharf, 


JULY 16, 1864 


ARKINS 


and G TTO 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, ’ 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, 
r= The public supplied at wholesale prices, 
Q() MILLION ENVELOPES sold anna 
at PARKINS and GOTTO’S, 25, Oxford-srect, We y 
Useful Envelopes oe ei ae . 34, Od: Der 10 
Thick ditto Sc ob) ies 44.6. per 1000 


OASEs, 


19() SHEETS of NOTE-PAPER for pa 
120) ie teaeareess 
- a and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
ry\o ADVERTISERS and th ¢ Fi 
T Envelopes supplied in quantities, t shige eral Publ le, 
PARKING and GOTTO, 24 and 25, Osterley. 
IRTHDAY and WED ISENTS 
B PARKING and ce PRESENTS, 
24 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 
Wysens and DRESSING 
PABKINS and GOTTO 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
Se 
Cc i 
PUBSES, POC KET-BOOKS, oun Card Cases, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
—_—$—$—$— rns s———_____ 
HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, ice of 
P 3000, PARKINS and acs A choice of 
it 24 and 25, Oxford-street, We" 
NKSTANDS, DESKS, &c. zi i 
A § PARKINS and pa gia SLIDES, 
$4 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 
HE 2%, PRIZE WRITING-OASK, 
by Po fo PEND and Conroe 
24 and | 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 
[pReesinc-Fa8 S, Hand Bags, and Reticules, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
2% and 25, Oxford-street, We 
W ORK-BOXES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
1 as 00 BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOKS, and 
dv; Chureh Services, 
PARKINS and GOTTO, 
* 4 and 25, Oxford-street, Ww. 
NGRAVING CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, or 
- SP DERES, on set for Stamping in Plain or colour, on 
and addrens plates engraved ier ane beat style, and Onrds yelnten se” 
J. GILBERT'S, 
the City Engraving Office, 19, Gracechurch-street, EC. Specimens 
of name and address cards sent post-free on application, z 


Lambeth, & Sample cap sont free for four stampa, 
kK EEN’S GENUINE MUSTARD. 
First Manufactured A.D. 1742, 
or more 
One Hundred and Twenty Years. 

This well-known brand of Mustard has been sold by the trade of 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and is held in high esti- 
mation for its purity and pungency of flavour, The qualities that 
are recommended for family use are the Double Superfine and the 
Genuine, both of which can be obtained from most Family 


Grocers, in canisters of | 1b, and 4 1b. each. 
KEEN, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, and 0O,, London. 


AYLORB BROTHEBS 
GENUINE MUSTARD. 

Dr. Hassall, having subjected this Mustard to a rigorous micro- 
scopical examination and chemical analysis, reports that it con- 
tains the three essential properties of good mustani —viz. 

PURITY, PUNGENCY, and DaLICATE FLAVOUR, 
Ses that each Package bears thoir Trade Mark, the “ Prize Ox,” and 
Dr. Haseall's rt. 
Sold by all Grocers, &c., throughout the Kingdom, 
j Taylor Brothers, Brick-lane and Wentworth-stroet, Lendon, N.E 


sh hagirrommgig and TRAVELLERS exposed to 
the Sun and Dust will find the application of KUWLANDS' 
KALYDOR both oooling and refreshing wo the face and skin ; allay- 
ing ail heat and irritability; removing eruptions, freckles, and 
diaco!ouretions ; and renderiug the skin roft, clear, and blooming. 
Price 4a 6d, and 8s, 6d, per bottle, Sold at 20, Hatton-garden ; and 
by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*s* Ask for “Bowlands’ Kalydor,” and beware of spurious 
articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 


REIDENBACH’S WOOD’ VIOLET, 


Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the finest perfumes 
maie,—157B, New Bond-atreet, 


IMMEL’S EXTRACT of LIME JUICE 


and GLYCERINE, which cleanses and cools the head, and 
gives the hair a beautiful gloss without greasing it. Price ls 6d. 
Eugene Rimmel, Perfumer, 96, Strand ; and 24, Cornhill, London, 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and awarded the Prise Medal, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Packeta, 84, 
Vor Puddings, Custards, &c,, and a favourite Diet for Children, 
being preferable to the best Arrowroot, 


AUTION,.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 

READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, 8 enks, Soups, Gravies, 

Dios and Cold Meata, and unrivalled for general use, is sold by all 

respectable dealers in sauces, It is manufactured only by the 

executors of the sole Po nig Charles Cocks, 6, Duke-street, 

Ferrer the Original Warehouse, All others are spurious 
mitations, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, Xc., 
and Fg bt perm of | none tae eel whoissome, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 


Purveyors to the ® 
SOHO-SUUARE, IN DON, 
May ba obtained all Grocers and Oilmen. 
D RB. DE JON @G@H’'S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 
reacribed aa the most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, and INFANTILE 
WEAKNESS. 
Pronounced by the higest medical authorities to be 
THE ONLY OOD-LIVER OIL 
td uniformly excellen 
PALATAB fs AND EASILY TAKEN, 
Sold ONLY in capsuled IMPERIAL Half Pinte, 2s. 6d. ; Pinta, 4a, 94, ; 
Quarta, 9a; by respectable Chemista, 


SOLE CONSIGNRES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and 00.,77, Strand, London, W.C, 


RITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH, Euston- 
read, London.—The cases of cure effected by MORISON’'S 
PILLS, the Vegetable Universal Medicine, of the British College of 
Health, Euston-road, London, may be had, on application, of all the 


Hygeian 

| AYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS,—The best 
evidence of the sovereign effects of these famous Pills in pre- 

serving health, preventing dises.e,and curing inveterate complainta, 

is to be found in the numerous testimoni to their efficacy, by 

persons of all ages and conditions, and of both sexes, from all 

of the world, Sold by all Chemicte and other dealers in Patent 

Medicines, at 1s, 1}4, 28, Gd., amd 4s, 64. Wholesale Dépot, 22, 

Bread-street, London, 


HOLERA, Dysentery, and Diarrhea, 


ASPAODYNE, as recommended by the Faculty and by Sir 
John Tyrell, who, during the severe epi ic of 1845, cured more 
than 100 peove in various parishes near his residence et Boreham 
House, Sir John's friends in India and the Crimea likewise 
benefited by it. In all cases of English chelera a sevond dose is 
seldom wanted, and it always gives inrtant relief. To be had of all 


Agents throughout the world, 
oad the works of James Morison, the Hygeist. 


respectable chymists, and of ietor, R. 8S. STARKIE, Phar- 
Mmanoutical Chymist’ 4, Strand, Cnaring-croes. In betiles, 1s, | 
Sa, Sd., 4a 64., lis, and 2la. a 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


FE ne only be Known So be spyessiatel ie, yt Dr 
Priow-Lists and Instructions for salf-meastrement post-fres, 


for self. 
Patentess, Richd, Ford and Co., 38, Poultry, 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS,--To feel well is the 
without it all ie plo. Holloway's Pills hnve long hen mood tat 
easisting 


Freating Ss i t— throughout the body. mention, end 


S UM wR GAMES, 
on en rt pn 


A SSEB & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 


" #1, ends wo Lenton, ———— 
SSER & SHERWIN'’S SUMMER GAMES, 
ARCHERY. 
81, Strand, W.C., London, 


“A SSER & SHERWIN’S SUMMER GAMES, 
CRICKET. 
81, Strand, W.C., London, 


EDDING PRESENTS,—A large stock of 


Elegant and Useful Articles suitable for the above, from 5a, 
to £20, at ASSER and SHERWIN’S, 81, Strand, W.C., London, 


COTT’S CROQUET BROOCH.—The latest 
Novelty, suitable fora present, Price 5s, 64., safe per post.— 
Ww. Soott, Jeweller, 15, King William-street, E.C, 


ANCER HOSPITAL, London and 
Brompton.—The many other claims on public benevolence, 
and no charitable bequest hav been received duriag the present 
year, the income of the Hospital has been seriously affected, and, 
although there is accommodation for eighty indoor patients, the 
admissions bave been necessarily restri for want of funds, 
excepting outdeor cases, which average upwards of 400 sasenly 
under treatment, The wealthy and benevolent are uryently solici 
for PECUNIARY AID, 
Treasurer—William Loxham Earrer, Esq., 66, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Bankers—Masars, Coutts and Co, 
Secretary's Office—167, Piccadilly, opposite Bond-street. 
W. J, COCKERILL, Seeretary. 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES of the CHEST, Victoria Park.—FUNDS are now 
urgently required for the completion of the new wing and towards 
meeting the current expenses, The patients are especially nu- 
aneres Te this season, and the resources of the Charity are entirely 
exhaust Le 
‘The Committee earnestly APPEAL for ASSISTANCE. 
Bankers—Meisrs, Barclay, Bevan, and Co,, Lombard-street. 
HENRY SEWELL., Hon, Secretary. 
RICHARD P, SLATER, Secretary. 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-strect, E.C, 


OYAL FREE HOSPITAL, Gray’s-inn-road, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Great Northern Railway 
Terminus at King’s-cross, 

The Committee earnestly solicit the ASSIST ANCE from the bene- 
volent, as the premises of this Hospital are capable of containing 
several hundred more beds had the Committee the requisite funds to 
maintain them, 

Contributions are received by the Treasurer, Edward Masterman, 
Esq,, Nicholas-lane ; and at the Hospital, from Ten till Five. 


STANFORD S, SMITH, Sec, 
io 


HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 


Putney, se Institut 1854. 
Treasurer—HENRY HUTH, Eaq. 
Bankers—Mesars, Glyn, Mills, and Co. 


Melrose Hall Enlargement Fund. Estimated cest, £3765. 
‘The Board earnestly APPEAL for FUNDS in aid of thie 
undertaking. 

It is ox to open the new Hospital about Midsummer next. 


There will be perfect accommodation for 200 inmates, 

‘The estate in situated at West-hill, Putney-heath. It consists of @ 
mansion and twenty-four scres of park land, and is accessible by 
"Donations of frre guineas and upwards give the privilege of life 

ve LS ive fa 
governorship and votes in preportion. Smaller amounta of half-a 


Contributions received by the bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mil’ -— 
strect, EO. ; ‘and by 
the Secretary, 10, Poultry, E.C.; to whom orders id be payabl 
Office, 10, Poultry, E.C., July, 1864. 


HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT 
from the Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of 

the Pharmacopceia of the Royal lege of Physicians, of London, 
by Dr. G@. F. Collier, published by Longman and Co, :—“ It is no 
small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharmacopcela) 
that we have no purgative mass but what contains aloes ; zt we 
know that hemorrhoidal us cannot bear aloes, except it be in 
the form of COCKLE'S PILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, ecam- 
mony, and colocynth, which | think are formed inwo a sort of oom- 
pound extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by a 
alkaline process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an 
sromatic tonic nature, I think no better and no worse of it for its 
being a patent medicine. 1 look at it as an artiele of commerce 80 
domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to say it ig the best- 
made pill in the kingdom ; a muscular purge, & mucous page, aud 
« hydrogogue purge combined, and their effects properly controll 
by a dirigent and a corrigent. ‘That it «oe not commonly yrotace 
hemorrhoids, like most a'oetic pilla, I attribute to its keen 
thoroughly soluble, so that no undlesol'ved particles adhere to 
mucous membrane,” 


PP BEVENTION of CONTAGIOUS FEVER. 
The NEW WARDS of the LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
are now OPEN, The number of patients admitied during the lass 
three months has never before been equalled. The ‘the 
Management cornet APPEAL for ALD to enable them to mest 

®reat increase in their ex, 
Messrs. Dimsdale 


= arent | Mee, aon 
Fleet-street at 
Nov, 13, 1863," (*) 


Wk, Hon. Sec. 


London : Printed and published at the Office, 2, 
the Parish of @t, Mary- in the County of Middlesax, 
FmOMAS ¥ox, $, Onthorine-streek, eran, ne ot eT eabAY. 
ly 16, 1864, 


